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ottle Imp lamed for Keeps 


HETHER HE ATTACKS metal jar lids and 
W battle caps from inside or out, this cor- 
rosive imp is a threat to foods and bever- 
ages... 


But now Shell Chemical’s Epon® resin- 
based coatings form an imp-proof armor that 
tames corrosive attacks for keeps. Used as a 
coating, only one-fifth as thick as the cello- 
phane on your cigarette pack, an Epon 
primer is impervious to corrosion vapors— 


even to pickling solutions of salt and vine- 
gar. And on bottle caps, despite heavy pres- 
sures used to crimp and seal, Epon resin 
coatings remain uncracked, unchipped, and 
uninvaded. 


Result: Better eating for everyone but the 
bottle imp. His appetite for 
metal lids and caps is effec- 
tively curbed by Shell Chem- 
ical’s Epon resin. 


Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 





There will never be a day 


Standing still might seem like an 
easy way to run the telephone business. 
But nothing ever stands still. If a busi- 
ness doesn’t go ahead it goes back. 


Telephone service has never been so 
fast, convenient and dependable as right 
now. Yet the Bell System cannot for a 
minute be complacent—and we are not. 


Telephone service is far too valuable 
to millions of people and the country for 
us to let up on anything. There is still 
much to do to expand present service. 
The needs of tomorrow call for a tre- 
mendous increase in telephone facilities. 


when we say © [his Is Good Enough” 


A vital necessity is the money to 
keep going ahead. For without adequate 
profits there is no possible way to do 
the whole job, and the best job, for 
everyone. 


Actually the telephone user is one of 
the biggest gainers when the telephone 
company makes an adequate profit. 


By assuring the money for research, 
and promoting the efficiencies and econ- 
omies of long-range planning, it enables 
us to give you better service at a lower 
price than would be possible in any 
other way. 


THREE NEW ADDITIONS to Bell System service are shown below. Many thousands of Call Directors are already 
in service. The Princess has proved a great success wherever it has been introduced and will be available na- 
tionally later this year. The Home Interphone will also introduce new convenience and distinction later this year. 


The Call Director ... for fast, easy handling 
of outside and interoffice calls. 


The Princess ... the newest Bell telephone. 
It’s little. It’s lovely. It lights. 


Home Interphone connects all phones in 
house. Also has speaker at front door. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





MISSILE PORTRAIT AT 12,000 MPH. An /CBM nose 
cone re-enters the earth's atmosphere at fantastic speeds. Critical 
data of its performance under fierce temperatures exceeding 
12,000 degrees is furnished by photography. In a project called 
Operation Gaslight, Avco-Everett Research Laboratory scientists 
regularly capture missile portraits under these difficult 
conditions. Avco produces nose cones for the Titan, Atlas and 
Minuteman missiles. 


AVCO CORPORATION, 750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW ond VCO 


AVCO PHOTO-GUNS IN ACTION UNUSUAL CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUALIFIED SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS... WRITE AVCO TODAY. 
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SIDE LINES 


Our Roving Investors 


From TIME to time, Forses has ex- 
tended its coverage of U.S. busi- 
ness and finance to give its readers 
a look behind the scenes of some 
of the larger foreign corporations. 
This is only natural, considering 
the growing internationalization of 
U.S. business interests. 

But a large pro- 
portion of Forses 
315,000 paid sub- 
scribers are men 
with responsibili- 
ties for investing 
their own and 
other people’s 
money. So it is 
equally natural 
that many of our 
audience should 
wonder how they 
might go about 
buying the shares 
of various foreign companies. 

This we are happy to report is 
not so difficult. Any broker can 
help. Getting detailed financial in- 
formation on many foreign cor- 
porations, however, is not so easy. 
We are reminded of a story we 
heard recently from a customers’ 
man at the Manhattan brokerage 
house of Carl Marks & Co., a lead- 
ing specialist in foreign stocks. 
Journeying round Australia he 
found himself stranded in Adelaide, 
with pressing business awaiting 
him in far-away Melbourne. In 
desperation, he appealed for help 
to a local acquaintance, who re- 
sourcefully persuaded the chair- 
man of an Adelaide firm, Pope In- 
dustries, to lend the Carl Marks 
man a company car. 

Several months later, back at his 
desk in New York, our customers’ 
man was queried about the invest- 
ment possibilities of Pope Indus- 
tries. “I can tell you this,’ he 
finally wisecracked, “management 
is inclined to take risks—they lent 
me, a total stranger, a company 
car.” Shortly afterwards his tele- 
phone rang again. “My customer 
is no longer interested,” he was 
told. “Says he doesn’t put money 
into companies whose manage- 
ments take risks.” 

Which goes to show that when 
it comes to foreign stocks, some 
investors use any information they 
can get. Actually, they sometimes 
have very little to choose from. 


70 Fifth Ave., New 


11, N.Y. Second-class postage paid at Post Office, New 
july 1 York and at additional mailing offices. subscription $7.50 @ year in U.S.A. ‘Copyright 1960, Forbes inc. 


Along with Carl Marks (which 
does nothing else), several other 
houses, such as Burnham & Co., 
Model Roland & Stone, Wertheim 
& Co. and White Weld & Co., 
are more than happy to do what 
they can to encourage investment 
in overseas enterprises. But this 
doesn’t mean that 
they can always 
pry facts and fig- 
ures out of close- 
lipped corpora- 
tions abroad. Cha- 
grined would-be 
investors, inquir- 
ing about such 
work-a-day point- 
ers as a company’s 
net return on 
sales, often dis- 
cover that both 
sales and net in- 
come are jealously guarded secrets. 

But if earnings per share are 
sometimes hard to figure, there’s 
still a fair amount of opinion and 
advice available. Odds are any 
major broker’s research depart- 
ment will have some information. 
If not, they'll obtain it from the 
specialist houses, which have a 
world-wide network of corre- 
spondents and affiliated houses re- 
laying data to New York. 

Many U.S. investors have done 
well abroad. Those who bought 
Philips Lamp just about two years 
back for $34, could sell it now fo 
about $170. John Summers, the 
British steel company, was on the 
bargain counter a year back at $4 
a share. Now it’s selling at $10 or 
so. But they could lose too. Hold- 
ers of the South African Free 
State Geduld, who paid over $27 
early this year, have a $15 stock 
on their hands now 

Most inquiries these days center 
about such solid enterprises as 
Unilever, Royal Dutch, Philips, 
Siemens & Halske and LC.l. But 
smaller issues are not being over- 
looked. As the annual tourist rush 
starts up again, brokers report 
they are getting a surprising num- 
ber of inquiries about Wimbledon 
debentures. 

It’s not, however, profits that 
these investors are after. It seems 
that a Wimbledon debenture en- 
titles the holder to a pair of tickets 
to the Wimbledon championships. 


Volume 86 
Ne. 1 
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way to lease trucks 


because it’s national 
in experience and 
service local in costs 
and controls 
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Nationalliease supplies everything 
but the driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management 
provides highest efficiency; full 
service, one-invoice - truckleasing— 
the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. 


service doesn’t add 
to your cost... it saves. Saves the 
capital and management time you 
now spend on trucks so you can 
put yourself—and your money— 
back into your own business. 


Lease for Profit 


Lease a new Chev- 
rolet, or other fine 
truck, operate it as ,~ 
your own with 

no investment, 

no up-keep. 


He / NATIONAL TRUCK 


mer LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United Stotes, 
Coneda, and Puerto Rico 
CHICAGS 4, ILL 


READERS SAY 


The Air Force & The Economy 


| Sm: Your Air Force issue (ForsEs, 
| June 1) refers to the Air Force’s receiv- 
| ing the “budget’s pot of gold” which in 
| turn “has meant harshly limited appro- 
priations for the Army and the Navy.” 
Considering the nature of the threat, I 
| would have said that the executive use of 
expenditure ceilings and other fiscal 
| limitations has adversely affected the 
modernity and adequacy of all the 
services—including the Air Force. 

The article also points out that had less 
money been spent on ballistic missile and 
space projects, over fiscal years 1955-60, 
the U.S. would be further behind. Put the 
other way, if more effort and resources 
had been devoted to the job during that 
period, we could be ahead of the Rus- 
sians at this time. Moreover, much of the 
basic research and development which 
enables us to have what we have took 
place in the seven to eight years prior to 
1955. 

It is worth noting, moreover, that we 
could have greater security from each 
dollar going into defense if we would 
unify and modernize our defense organ- 
ization and structure. 

—StTuart SYMINGTON 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, D.C. 
Sir: an invaluable public service. 
—GENERAL THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff, 
US. Air Force 

Washington, D.C. 


Str: The Air Force article is excellent! 
—James H. Dovc.ias 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir: I voted for an increased appro- 
priation for the B-70. But in view of 
the apparent need to go forward with the 
Bomarc missile and to give the Navy a 
new attack carrier of the Forrestal class, 
I don’t think funds would also be avail- 
able to increase funds for the type of 
planes needed in so-called “brush fire” 
wars. 

—A. Wi..is RoBERTSON 
US. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: We must not allow a budget 
judgment to override military judgment. 

| The B-70, in my opinion, was a case of 
| budget judgment vs. military judgment, 
and the decision to cut back a gross error. 
—Norman I. ScHAFLER 

President, 

Consolidated Diesel 


Electric Corp. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Str: Khrushchev said recently that 
espionage is not necessary, since he can 
get all the facts from our news media... . 

| Instead of making our defense program 
| everybody’s business, why not make your 


report to the President—marked “con- 
fidential’”’? 

—W. F. Casey 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sm: As a former Air Force man, I was 
delighted at your pointing out the weak- 
nesses, particularly those of MATS. You 
brought first-hand knowledge to a na- 
tion that needs enlightenment now 

—Rosert W. HempHi.y 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: In your article on Air Force con- 
tractors (“Who’s Tending the Store?”), 
you failed to include International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corp. as one of the 
biggest suppliers. 

—WiiiiaM J. Hocan 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


Because of 
could not list 
contractor.—Eb. 


FORBES 
Force 


space limitations, 
every large Air 


Str: The interest you have displayed in 
reporting on our Air Force and its prob- 
lems will no doubt be helpful in solving 
some of those problems. 

—GENERAL Curtis E. LeMay 
Vice Chief of Staff, 
US. Air Force 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: In relatively few words, the writer 
captured spirit and fact of the Air Force 
Academy. 

—MaJor Generar WILiIAM S. STONE 
Superintendent, 
US. Air Force Academy 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Str: When you visited the Strategic Air 
Command, I recall remarking that I did 
not envy you your job of reducing the 
tremendous mass of information you were 
gathering to something that the layman 
could comprehend. Let me tell you now 
that I think Forses’ staff did that in a 
most remarkable fashion. 

—CoLoneL Donavp C. Foster 
Director of Information, 
Strategic Air Command 
Offutt Air Force Base, Neb. 


Str: Yours was a big undertaking, and, 
from my viewpoint as a former news- 
paper editor, you have succeeded remark- 
ably well. 

—-Cotonet JuLian B. Cross 

Chief of Information, 

Air Materiel Command 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 


Sir: You have dealt with a vital issue 
facing our country 
—JamEs W. TRIMBLE 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


Sm: A realistic presentation of major 
problems confronting the Air Force. 
—GENERAL FRANK F. Everest 
Commander, 
Tactical Air Command 
Langley Air Force Base, Va. 


Sir: Congratulations on a splendid job. 
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—Masor Generar Dare O. SMITH 
Commander, 
313th Air Division 

Kadena Air Force Base, Okinawa. 


Str: I will personally eat any B-29 that 


ever flew bombs over Korea in the 
Korean War. Tsk-tsk! 

—J. D. Harris 
St. Martin L, Netherlands, West Indies. 


Reader Harris will have a very sizable | 


repast. The B-29s were there.—Eb. 


Sm: I could not agree with you more 
. the Air Force ... 
the closest examination. 
—JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
US. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: A splendid document... . 
—Bricapier GenerRAL Harris B. Hutt 
Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence, 
Pacific Air Forces 
Hickam Air Force Base, H.I. 


Sir: ... excellent management analysis. 


—Masor Generat James H. WALSH 
Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence, 
US. Air Force 
Washington, D.C. 


Dropped Dividend 


Sir: You unfortunately made a sub- 
stantial error in computing the decline 
you attribute to the shares of both Stein 
Roe & Farnham Balanced Fund and Stein 
Roe & Farnham Stock Fund, during the 
period January 1, 1960, to May 15, 1960 
(“The No-Loads,” Forses, June 1). You 
did not in fact make the adjustment for 
capital gains dividends for our funds. 


—Rosert L. MUELLER | 


Stein Roe & Farnham Funds 
Chicago, Ill. 


Adjusted for their capital gains dividends 
the funds showed declines of just 2.4% 
and 3.5% respectively.—En. 


Lowenstein’s Earnings 


Sir: Your article “Worried Prosperity” 
(Forses, June 1) states that M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons’ 1958 profits were $1.57 a 
share. I beg to differ with you. Lowen- 
stein’s 1958 net was 57c a share. 

—Ricnarp A. LOWENSTEIN 
Cresskill, NJ. 

Right. Forbes typesetter dropped a 

cipher.—Eb. 


Singer Payout 


Str: In your article on Singer Manu- 


facturing (“The Opaque Goldfish Bowl,” 
Forses, May 1), your footnote stated that 
the indicated dividend for 1960 will be 
the same as last year’s $2.20 a share. 


Singer raised its quarterly dividend to 65c | 


in the first quarter, indicating a $2.60 
annual rate for 1960. 

—Awnwn D. BRENNAN 
New York City, N.Y 


Reader Brennan is correct—Epb 
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‘aate 
Billing 
Department 


This is a Friden Model CTS Computyper.® The girl who runs it can turn out an 
amazing number of invoices and still have one of the easiest jobs in the office. 
Together, she and the machine comprise a complete billing department. 


Utilizing edge-punched cards which contain constant data, the CTS writes the 
heading and line items at a speed of 100 words per minute. It stops automatically 
to let the operator fill in order number and item quantity. Extensions, discounts, 
tax computations, and totals are figured and typed on the invoice automatically. 
Grand totals are stored in the machine and may be printed at any time. 


As the invoices are prepared, the CTS automatically punches selected informa- 
tion into a by-product paper tape for subsequent data processing such as direct 
conversion to tab cards. Or, the CTS itself may directly control punching of tab 
cards as another automatic by-product. 


We call this PRACTIMATION: 
there can be no other word for it. For complete information, call your Friden 
Systems Man or write: Friden, Inc., 


@ |riden 


SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD 


automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 


San Leandro, California. ©» 





E-SPOT REPORT 


Products and Ideas 
that can pay off for you 


These stories illustrate how Koppers customers are using our products 
to cut costs, make a better product and improve efficiency. If there is an 
idea here that suggests a money-saving solution to you, just return the 
coupon and we'll send you full information on the subjects you check. 


How Kirk Douglas designed a home for Ernie Kovacs 


[and how we decided to show the photograph of someone else. ] 


In Columbia Pictures movie, “Strangers 
When We Meet,” a young architect (Kirk 
Douglas) designs a home for a successful 
novelist (Ernie Kovacs) and falls in love 
with Kim Novak. We had no trouble select- 
ing the photegraph. 

The four-level home is shown here during 
construction. The architecture is part Swiss 
chalet, part Japanese, and part contempo- 
rary California. It sits in the hills of Bel Air 
and overlooks the Pacific Ocean. 

The house is almost entirely wood, but 
one of the most practical and durable houses 
you could build at any price. All of the 
girders and sills are WOLMANIZED® pressure- 


treated lumber. Before the lumber was 
shipped to the building site it was placed in 
a pressure vessel and air was drawn out of 
the wood cells. Then a WoLMAN® preserva- 
tive solution was forced under high pressure 
deep into the fibers of the wood. This 
process permanently protects the wood 
against termites and decay. WOLMANIZED 
lumber is clean, odorless, paintable and 
gluable. And the cost is so low you’d want 
this same permanent protection for lumber 
in your new home or industrial buildings. 

Why not have complete information on 
WOLMANIZED lumber ready when you need 
it? Just check the coupon. 


Room at the top 
to eliminate dust 


Asacontribution to Pittsburgh’s program 
a cleaner atmosphere, Jones & LAUGH 
STEELCORPORATION recently decided to ins 
seven additional electrostatic precipitat 
and ten additional waste heat boilers to cd 
trol the gas discharge from open hearth fi 
naces at their South Pittsburgh Wor 
When complete, the total JaL battery 
boilers and precipitators will handle 605, 
standard cubic feet per minute (S.C.F. 
of products of combustion from the of 
hearths. Each precipitator is 34’ x 25’ x 
and weighs 100 tons. Each waste heat bo 
is 20’4” x 9’8” x 16'4” and weighs 61 to 
Over 1000 feet of ductwork, up to 11’ 
diameter, connects the boilers with 
precipitators. 

Normally, all this equipment is instal 
adjacent to the open hearths, but the J 
plant is smack up against a busy city st 
on one side and railroad yards on the ot 

The problem of fitting all this equip 
into the plant was turned over to Koppe 
Working closely with JaL engineers, K 
pers developed a plan to install the Kopp 
electrostatic precipitators 21 feet above 
work floor . . . and shoehorn the waste h 
boilers into an area between the of 
hearths and the outside wall of the pla 

The prefabricated sub-assemblies ¢ 
piggy-backed to Pittsburgh from the Ké 
pers Metal Products plant in Baltimore, a 
installed as soon as they arrive at the pla 
thereby eliminating storage problems. 
giant crane lifts the sub-assemblies 110 
the air, over the open hearth roof, t 
down through the roof onto supports t 
will hold all precipitation equipment a 
the work floor. Plant production has b 
maintained and traffic delays held ta 
minimum. 

When the job is completed this fall, 
of the gas that formerly was released 
1450° F will be rerouted through the wa 
heat boilers, reduced to 500° F, then pas’ 
through the precipitators where 98% of 
flue dust is removed before the gas 
released to the atmosphere. 

If you would like to have complete inf 
mation about Koppers Engineering & C 
struction services for the steel industry, 
information about Koppers industrial 
cleaning equipment, check the coupon. 





olecular structure stops 
orrosion at atomic plant 


The 100,000-KW Enrico Fermi Atomic 
Power Plant, near Monroe, Michigan, is 
he largest breeder type atomic reactor and 
generating station in America. About 40°; 
pf the construction site was marshland, and 
ven after it was filled sub-surface corrosion 
as a critical threat to the reinforced con- 
rete foundations, particularly in the vital 
actor building shown here. 

A coal tar based coating, Brrumastic® 

0. 50, solved the water penetration and 
orrosion problem, preventing possible 
palling of the concrete and rusting of the 
teel reinforcing. BrruMASTIC tar coatings, 
nown for years for their effective and reli- 
able performance, have more recently been 
ubjected to laboratory tests to discover the 
ecret of their superiority. The answer has 
been found in the tight, strong benzene-ring 
tructure of coal tar molecules, with their 

ar-perfect resistance to water and oxida- 
ion . . . a characteristic found in no other 
pating material. 

Birumastic No. 50 is just one of a family 
bf coal tar coatings and enamels, each de- 
igned for a specific kind of corrosion pre- 
ention. Do you have a corrosion problem ? 
n construction? Maritime equipment ? 
Pipelines? You may find the answer in 
BITUMASTIC coatings, made only by Kop- 
bers. Check the coupon. 


pre 
» SUEDE 


Koppers dyes step out in those new suede hues 


Suede leather has always been a favorite 
among good fashion designers, but it had 
two drawbacks: water spotted it, and it 
required special dry cleaning. Then, leather 
tanners found new chemicals that ended the 
spotting and cleaning problems—but the 
chemicals weren’t compatible with many of 
the existing leather dyes. So Koppers and 
other dye manufacturers worked with JOHN 
FLYNN AND Sons, INc., the world’s largest 
tanner of suede leather for apparel, and 
developed new dyes that opened up a bright, 
wide range of suede colors. Look in almost 


any fashion magazine and you'll see how 
popular the new suedes have become. 

Technicians at FLYNN say that Koppers 
leather dyes meet all seven of the Leather 
Industry’s rigid requirements: uniformity 
of shade, even distribution, correct penetra- 
tion, reproducibility, stability, dye bath ex- 
haust, and economy. If you work with dyes 
for leather, or for any other material, get 
complete information about Koppers dye- 
stuffs. Check the coupon. (And check the 
coupon if you want a list of manufacturers 
of suede apparel.) 


ou can install a permanent lawn sprinkling system yourself 


ith DyLANn® polyethylene plastic pipe and 
few simple fittings and sprayer heads, you 
an install an entire sprinkling system in one 
eekend. Polyethylene pipe is light and 
exible, almost as easy to install as hooking 
p a hose. You don’t need joints or elbows 
. . you can bend the pipe around corners. 
ou can cut it with a knife or handsaw. The 
ttings don’t have to be threaded and they 
iion’t need sealers. Just clamp them in 


place and tighten with a screwdriver. 
DyLAN polyethylene pipe will not rust, 
corrode or rot. And it won’t burst under 
normal freezing conditions All you do is 
lift up a narrow strip of sod, bury the pipe 
six inches deep and replace the sod. 
“Polyethylene pipe costs about 60% less 
than pipe made from other materials,”’ re- 
ports Mr. Ralph Jones, President of Jet 
STREAM PLastics, Siloam Springs, Arkansas. 


“It’s about ten times lighter and it’s so easy 
to install that it’s fast becoming a favorite 
on farms, in industry and in homes.” 

Jet STREAM PLASTICs is one of many com- 
panies who use Koppers plastics to produce 
and market top-quality polyethylene pipe 
and fittings. You can buy this equipment at 
most hardware and plumbing supply stores. 
If you want Koppers literature about 
DYLAN pipe, check the coupon. 


Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs e Engineering & Construction e Gas & Coke e Metal Products 
Piastics e Tar Products e Wood Preserving e International 


map PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW! 


To: Fred C. Foy, President 
Koppers Company, Inc., Room 1428 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me further information on the 
following money-saving products and ideas: 
0 WOLMANIZED® Lumber 
0 BITUMASTIC® Enamels 
D Stee industry Engineering & Construction 
0 tndustrial Gas Cleaning 





0 DYLAN® Pipe 
0 Dyes for Leather 





Company 
Job Title 
Address 


City__ Zone 





__ State _ 


GOOD*YEAR 


GOODYEAR DIVERSIFICATION AT WORK 


Bodyguards for a V.1.P.: Namely, You 


It used to be something to write home about when you 
finished a journey safely. But it’s not news any more— 
whether you drive or fly. 

Much of this happy state of affairs is due to the 
silent, constant guard which Goodyear products and 
devices keep about you whenever you travel. 

Turnpike-proved Goodyear tires keep your car 
smoothly, safely moving to its destination. With the 
Captive-Air Safety Shield by Goodyear, you enjoy 
built-in protection against flats. Inside your car may 


Lots of good things come from 


i ai 


ext 


be a dashboard of resilient Goodyear foam to cushion 
emergency braking. 

Your airliner flies more safely because of Goodyear’s 
high-strength acrylic windows, and radome in its nose. 
Lands more safely because of Goodyear tires, wheels, 
brakes and skid-control systems. 

Before a wind tunnel test is run, or an automobile 
mockup emerges from the modeling clay, Goodyear 
imagination, research and development have been at 
work—building even greater safety for tomorrow. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


MID-YEAR REVIEW 


At the mid-point of every year, the editors and econo- 
mists of Forses’ subsidiary, Investors Advisory Institute, 
Inc., make a detailed and comprehensive study on the 
business outlook for the balance of the year. Believing 
their findings to be of interest to all investors, I have 
asked them to summarize their conclusions for the 
readers of Forses Magazine. 


Here then is IAI’s appraisal of the economic outlook for 
the second half of 1960 and its reasons for believing so. 

Inventory rebuilding provided the greatest impetus 
to business activity early this year, when the rate of 
inventory accumulation enabled the economy to rapidly 
recover from the adverse effects of the steel strike. The 
subsequent easing of this rate has been primarily respon- 
sible for the economy’s current sidewise movement. 

Inventory changes have played a dominant role in 
shaping the course of business since early 1959. At that 
time, anticipation of the strike and possible higher prices 
generated inventory accumulation so that an unsustain- 
able annual rate of $10.7 billion was reached by the 
second quarter—the highest rate since the Korean War. 
As a result of the prolonged steel strike, these top-heavy 
inventories were rapidly liquidated during the next quar- 
ter at an $11.7 billion pace. Once steel operations had 
been resumed, another wave of inventory accumulation 
began—and again reached an unsustainable annual 
rate of $10.6 billion during 1960's first quarter. 


Economy on 


fected third-quarter level—-to a record annual rate of 
$500.2 billion. However, since GNP is computed only on 
an average quarterly basis, significant changes are often 
overlooked. Actually, GNP figures hide the fact that 
the economy’s growth has leveled off since the early 
post-strike upsurge. This rise reached a peak in 
January, when total business inventories were being 
accumulated at an exceptionally high annual rate of 
more than $12 billion. Although inventory building 
continued at a high level throughout the first quarte: 
period, its rate of increase was being perceptively cut 
In fact, by the end of April, the rate dropped to about 
$3.5 billion. 

The shift to a lower rate of inventory accumulation 
caused the Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial 
Production (1957= 100) to gradually dip below its Janu- 
ary high. From 111, the Index slipped to 110 in February, 
then to 109 in March and April. However, the decline was 
moderate, with industrial output still running well ahead 
of the strike-induced 102. Moreover, since 
inventory swings were primarily centered in durable 
goods industries, the decline in output was by no means 
universal. Thus, while production retrenchment occurred 
in some industries, others continued to expand. The net 
effect of these counter-balancing forces was well illus- 
trated in May as the averaging of many divergent 
caused a moderate rise in the F.R.B. 
Index to 110—the same level as the June 1959 peak. 

Two key 


low of 


movements 





High Plateau 
With inven- 
tory rebuild- 
ing account- 
ing for 54% 
of the  in- 
crease, first 


NEW ORDER 
INDEX 


quarter Gross 
National Pro- 
duct rose $21.6 
billion over 
the strike af- 





MANUFACTURING TRENDS 


sectors of the 
economy 

steel and au- 
tos—show the 
diverger- 
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After 
operating at 


trends. 


95% of capac- 
ity in Janu- 
ary, the steel 
mills are cur- 





rently run- 
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ning at little more than 60% of capacity. The chief reason 
behind this production cutback, the most drastic since the 
1957-58 recession, is a lack 
of new orders brought about 
by a widespread move among 
steel users to liquidate in- 
ventories. Although steel 
consumption may now be 
exceeding the rate of new 
orders, no major improve- 
ment in the operating rate 
is expected before August. 

In contrast to the above, 
the outlook for auto produc- 
tion is somewhat more 
favorable. Heartened by a 
good spring upturn in dealer sales, auto makers hiked 
May output to the highest level since 1955—thus ending a 
three-month drop which began in January. While the 
present high level of production has been projected for 
the entire current month, the existence of 1 million 
unsold new cars in the hands of dealers could pose a 
serious problem during the summer months. 


New Order Index Picture 


Aside from other leading indicators, one of the chief 
reasons for believing that 1960 will not witness a surging 
economic upswing is the recent performance of our New 
Order Index. As shown in the accompanying chart, this 
Index is based on the relationship between manufacturers’ 
new orders, sales and inventories—and tends to move in 


advance of cyclical changes in general business activity. 


It rises when new order volume increases at a faster 
rate than both sales and the accumulation of inventories, 
and declines when this trend is reversed. In the present 
situation, this trend is reversed and, with the exception of 
a slight upturn in April, the New Order Index has 
steadily declined since December 1959 and has never 
regained its pre-strike peak registered in April that 
same year. 

The declining New Order Index reflects a combination 
of the following unfavor- 
able factors. For the past 
five months, manufacturers’ 
incoming new orders have 
failed to match the existing 
rate of shipments—thus 
causing backlogs to fall to 
the lowest total since Jan- 
uary 1959. During this same 
period, inventory accumu- 
lation also exceeded the 
incoming order rate. It is 
adjustment of the latter 
factor that has caused the 


recent decline in industrial output. 
As of now, it is too soon to view the slight upturns 
in the April New Order 
Index and May F.R.B. Index 
of Industrial Production 
as an indication that 
industrial output will re- 
sume a strong upward surge. 
Aside from the fact that a 
single month’s movement 
can hardly be considered 
significant in forecasting a 
change of trend, the New 
Order Index is still under 
its depressed February 
level. Moreover, since sales 
again exceeded incoming business, it appears that the 
upturn was due more to a decline in the relative rate of 
contraction than to a real improvement in the inflow of 
new orders. Since such an improvement is essential if 
industrial activity is to reach boom proportions, it is 
therefore more likely that the latest movement in the 
New Order Index merely confirms our belief that output 
is leveling out—albeit at current high levels. 

In conclusion, while we don’t foresee any boom de- 
veloping, neither do we expect economic activity to sub- 
stantially decline over the balance of the year. Inventory 
cutbacks have proceeded to the point where total existing 
stocks are at historically low levels in relation to current 
consumption. Unless there is an unexpected steep decline 
in the flow of new orders, not much further liquidation 
appears necessary. In addition, the fact that the inventory 
adjustment occurred much earlier than originally antici- 
pated should obviate the need for correcting excesses 
later in the year. 

Although business will probably continue to add to 
inventories throughout the year, there are good indica- 
tions that the rate of accumulation will be lower than 
that experienced during the first quarter. However, this 
loss of impetus to general business activity should be 
offset by rising demand from other sectors of the 

economy — particularly 
strong consumer and capital 
spending. In addition, rela- 
tive business stability 
should be aided by more 
moderate improvements in 
money rates, housing starts, 
and net foreign trade. Also 
the earlier prospects of cuts 
in defense expenditures 
have given way to almost 
certain boosts due to the col- 
lapse of the recent Summit 
Conference. 
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Marquette Cement The current issue of Marquette’s Shareowners’ 


News contains a full, up-to-the-minute discussion 
of the company’s activities and problems, 


reports to and of factors bearing upon the current outlook. 
Some of the topics covered are: 
Shareowners New construction prospects in 1960 as they look today. 
Cement volume prospects as of now. 
Marquette’s current net income prospects. 
Depletion allowances, past, present and future. 
More large-scale plant modernization to lower costs. 


Truck delivery of cement—bringing about 
additional, uncompensated costs. 


Captive customers and associated businesses— 
the possible harmful effects of their 
acquisition by cement producers. 


We will be glad to send 
you a copy of the full report 
on request. 


Marquette Cement 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


One of America’s major cement producers 


Operating ten cement producing plants in Illinois, Wisconsin, 


lowa, Missouri, Tennessee, Ohio, Georgia and Mississippi 
Annual capacity of 16,970,000 barrels 
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Six Industrial Developments 
Licensed by Republic Steel 


STEEL PROCESS RESEARCH AT REPUBLIC’S ELECTROMECHANICAL LAB 
PROVES SO BROAD IT FINDS APPLICATION IN DIVERSE INDUSTRIES 


AUTOPOUR is a hydraulic ladle stopper 
control now used world-wide. It permits 
remote control pouring of ingots. 


Licensee: Blaw-Knox Corporation 


INGOTROL IS A NEW METHOD FOR 
WEIGHING - a system with electronic 
control. This is not only just for the steel 
industry. It is new for thé weighing in- 
dustry. In the steel industry, however, it 
is applied as a crane-mounted automatic 


SEDAC is the only instrument of 
its kind. It measures the depth of 
tightly closed seams in billets, bars, 
pipe, and tubing. 


Licensee: Magnaflux Corporation 


ingot weight control to increase the yield. 


Licensees: Alliance Manufacturing - 
Knox Corporation + 
Maxwell and Moore - 


Blaw- 
Manning, 
Morgan 


Engineering Company 


INDUCTION HEATING COMPONENTS 
were developed by Republic Steel to 
produce the best combination of low 
maintenance and high thermal efficiency. 
Licensee: Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


increase safety. 


These are only a half dozen of the nineteen unique 
developments by Republic Steel’s Electromechani- 
cal Research Center, which are now in production 
service. Six others are in various stages of licensing. 


Republic’s Electromechanical Research Center is 
devoted to furthering Accuracy in Measurement and 


REPUBLIC 


ELECTRODE POSITIONING CLAMPS 


are a labor-savin 
device for electric 


Licensee: Wilson Welding and Engineering 


a 


AUTOMATIC COUPLING INSPEC- 
TOR is used for classifying pipe 
couplings on the basis of established 
quality standards. It assures the 
finding of serious defects and 
permits automatic rejecting. 

Licensee: Magnaflux Corporation 


and time-saving 
urnaces. They also 


Control; Yield Improvement; Labor Saving; Greater 
Safety; and Higher Quality. 

The Electromechanical Center, located in Cleve- 
land, is under the supervision of Director of 


Research for Republic Steel, as is the new Research 
Center at Independence, Ohio, dedicated May, 1959. 


STEEL 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Worleli Wile Range of Studland, Steals aud, Stool Procite 


INFLATION ROBS US ALL 
Ld 


Money is—despite its popularity—a widely misunderstood commodity. 


As a tool of business, it needs to be sound, dependable as much as 
any other tool, in order to provide predictable performance from year 
to year. Sound money is indispensable for prosperity, for national 
strength, and for the return of economic integrity in this country. 
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THE VORACIOUS APPETITE 
OF CORN PRODUCTS Co. 


Fastest growing of the major food companies, Corn Prod- 
ucts Co.’s aggressive management has succeeded in putting 
considerable starch into its earnings and muscle into its 


balance sheet. 


But it still has a huge appetite for the kind of 


consumer foods that would balance out its basic starchy diet. 


For HALF a century, few companies 
subsisted on quite as dreary a diet 
as did big ($676.4-million sales) 
Corn Products Co.* An offshoot of 
the old Glucose Trust and Standard 
Oil money, in its early days it thrived 
on its starchy diet. In its handful of 
consumer products with oddly anti- 
quated names (e.g., Karo syrup, Ma- 
zola oil and Argo starch) it had a 
good thing. But it had an even better 
thing in its major business: milling 
corn into starches, sugars and other 
products for industrial use. What’s 
more, huge capital costs in this busi- 
ness kept out competition. 

Yet by the early 1950s, Corn Prod- 
ucts’ sales diet of all starch and no 
red meat had taken a visible toll. No 
growth company, Corn Products had 
become stodgy and slow-moving, and 
there was none too much of the solid 
flesh of earnings on its corporate 
frame. Even as late as 1952, earnings 
failed to match 1929's. 

Change of Diet. [ronically, the man 
who put Corn Products on a radical 
new regimen was himself a company 
product: William T. Brady, now 64, a 
mild and unassuming executive who 
spent 37 years with the company 
before reaching its presidency in 
1956. Instead of being an arch-con- 
servative product of this notoriously 
arch-conservative company, however, 
Brady proved to be something of a 
radical with surprisingly ambitious 


*Corn Products Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 58%. Price ran . (1960 ): high, 
ow, 4615. Dividend (1 $2. Indicated 1986 
ayout: ‘$2.15. ah per share (1959): 
.04. Total assets: $423.8 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: CFG 
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and far-reaching plans. “I don’t be- 
lieve in conservatism,” he said blunt- 
ly, “if it means standing still.” 

In jig time, he was off and running. 
Corn Products, he convinced his 
board, was not quite the picture of 
health it should be. In essence, it 
was tied to a one-crop economy. 
Corn prices, to be sure, tended to 
stay comparatively stable—a consid- 
erable advantage. But the prices of 
the company’s major by-products 
from its milling operations (i.e., 


Wirthmore division’s farm feed’s) 
were as ragged as an ear of silo corn 
What’s more, Corn Products was in a 
business where it could hope to grow 
no faster than its customers. As Corn 
Products executives now express this 
basic Brady doctrine: “You can sell 
starch to the textile industry [as siz- 
ing], but there is no way you can in- 
crease the number of shirts sold.” 

Brady’s prescription was a radical 
change of diet—or more 
extensive supplementary 
Particularly recommended: more of 
the red meat profits from consume: 
items. Much of Corn Products’ out- 
put, for example, went to the food 
industry. Yet in, say, a nickel candy 
bar Corn Products ingredients 
counted for only 3% of the sales 
price. Why not, asked Brady in 
effect, sell the candy bar? 

It has not yet gotten to that, but 
Corn Products has gone a long way 
in that direction. In setting out to 
lift Corn Products up by its 


accurately, 
feeding 


ac- 


own 


CORN PRODUCTS’ WILLIAM T. BRADY: 


he prescribed a radical change of diet 
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WHERE THE PROFITS LIE 


In the food business, the biggest profits 
generally are in branded items and 
consumer goods rather than in indus- 
trial products and bulk products. Thus 
Corn Products, which is in both fields, 
ranks midwoy in profitability between 
a consumer-oriented company such as 
General Foods and a bulk producer 
such as A, E. Staley. Corn Products’ 
aim: a higher proportion of consumer 
sales. 
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bootstraps, Brady moved boldly, in 
one year increased his long-term 
debt from $2.4 million to $44.1 mil- 
lion. Passing out stock, cash, or 
both, Brady was soon wheeling & 
dealing to buy companies with items 
Corn Products could push on the 
nation’s grocery store shelves. From 
liquid cane sugar and syrup, he 
moved on to such items as soup, dog 
food and chocolate syrup. “Corn is 
still king here,” he says today, “but 
we are also a growth company—and 
we intend to keep growing.” 

Grocery Bag. To be sure, bulk sales 
to industrial customers are still the 
backbone of Corn Products’ business. 
In varying form they are used by no 
less than 60 basic industries. But 
where only four years ago they and 
the sale of volatile corn by-products 
contributed 65% of all volume, they 
now account for a far lesser 56% 
(see chart, p. 18). By-products them- 
selves are down to only 5% of the 
total. And it is from the dimes, quar- 
ters and half-dollars clattering across 
grocery and supermarket counters for 
branded goods that Corn-Products 
reaps the remaining 44%. 

The biggest move Brady made to 
step up consumer sales was the 
merger he engineered with Best 
Foods in 1958. Into Corn Products’ 
fold it brought such famed house- 
hold names as Hellmann’s mayon- 
naise, Skippy peanut butter, Presto 
cake flour and H-O oats. The nutri- 
tional benefits of this change are no- 
where more apparent than on Corn 
Products’ earnings statements. In the 
past five years Corn Products has 
increased its revenues 137.2%, vs. 
31.8% for General Foods, 12% for 
General Mills and 25.5% for Stand- 
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ard Brands. The effect on total profits 
has been even more spectacular, in- 
creasing them by 104.1%, compared 
with General Foods’ 92.4% gain, 
Standard’s 49.9%. Among food proc- 
essors, it left Corn Products second in 
volume only to General Foods, and an 
even bigger factor than GF abroad. 

Fair Is Fair. In serving up this change 
of diet, Brady yet managed to avoid 
one potentially unappetizing ingredi- 
ent: earnings dilution. Though Corn 
Products paid out millions of shares 
to pay for its acquisitions, a split and 
the purchases quadrupling shares out- 
standing, Corn Products’ effective 
profits per share have more than kept 
pace with total profits over the past 
four years. The plus factor: consoli- 
dating foreign earnings to prevent the 
dilution that otherwise would have 
occurred. 

To be sure, recently there has been 
some small slippage. Last year Corn 
Products’ total profits dropped 1.7% 
to $33.2 million, owing to the costs of 
the Best Foods’ consolidation, tax 
changes abroad and replacement of 
some preferred stock with deben- 
tures. Yet though this last cut re- 
ported net profits, elimination of 
preferred dividends raised earnings 
per share from $3 to $3.04. 

In this year’s first quarter, how- 
ever, though sales pushed ahead only 
11% (to $165.4 million), net rose 
13.7% (to $8.7 million). Compound- 
ing its good news, just a few days 
later it raised its quarterly dividend 
from 50c to 55c. 

Unsated Appetite. Brady’s plans for 
keeping up the fast pace Corn Prod- 
ucts has set (earnings this year could 
hit a record $3.20 a share) are sim- 
ple and direct. “Outside of our by- 
product lines,” says he flatly, “we want 


to eventually get two thirds of our 
sales from consumer products.” 

Since the food business is a slow- 
growing one, expansion can come in 
either of two ways. Corn Products can 
develop new items as General Foods 
has (13.5% of GF’s volume last year 
came from products developed in the 
past ten years). Or it can buy them 
ready-made along with their makers. 

Brady prefers to do the latter. “It’s 
quicker and more certain,” replies 
Brady, “to buy a food company which 
makes the products you want, par- 
ticularly if you can get the No. One 
market leader.” One big reason is 
that the costs of creating a durable 
new food product are high. Of the 
thousands of new foods which land 
on grocers’ shelves every year, rela- 
tively few ever earn a permanent 
place there. 

As a means of broadening food 
company profit margins, the eco- 
nomics of creating new products have 
very little appeal for Brady. To be 
sure, he says, being first with a hot 
new item allows its manufacturer to 
charge a good price for it. Yet Brady 
believes that this premium usually 
merely pays for the research costs 
involved, rarely provides a fat profit 
“When you bring out a new prod- 
uct,” he observes, “it’s not long be- 
fore the wolves are after you with a 
similar item, and the profit margin 
narrows.” Adds he: “It’s quicker and 
safer to buy a good existing com- 
pany.” 

Merger Route. In the low-margined 
food business, taking the acquisition 
route requires some courage. For in 
any exchange of shares, there is al- 
ways the threat of dilution. Thus 
Consolidated Foods, when it bought 
the May Drug Stores, took care to 


corn had a diversification all its own 
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buy the needed 50,000 shares of its 
own stock in the open market to pro- 
tect its stockholders from dilution. 
And paying cash usually means re- 
course to new debt, something that 
Corn Products is not likely to do. 
For its debt already stands $1 million 
higher than General Foods’, even 
though GF’s sales and earnings are 
roughly 40% higher than Corn Prod- 
ucts’. 

Brady’s idea is to pay with stock, 
and he does not fear dilution. “We 
usually improve our earnings through 
acquisitions,” he argues. “Take a 
one-product company—you're giving 
it stability, prestige, and we can pay 
for a big advertising program.” Adds 
he: “We have the capital to fund its 
growth, so all those things usually 
add up to an increase in earnings.” 

Thus, says Brady, Corn Products 
was able to push Best’s foods not 
only with its American sales force, 
but also through a far-flung overseas 
sales network which Best Foods did 
not have. The deal cost Corn Prod- 
ucts 2.4 million shares of its stock, for 
which it got a company doing $118 
million a year in foods, fabric dyes 
and shoe polishes, with earnings of 
$6.2 million. The full effects of this 
merger were probably not felt until 
this year’s first quarter, when the 
Best Foods-Corn Products combina- 
tion was finally working smoothly. 
Profit margins widened from 4.7c on 
the sales dollar to 5.3c. 

Back to the Farm. Yet despite all 
this current activity in food lines, 
Brady has no intention of selling his 
basic milling business short. Unlike, 
say, coffee beans, corn is an amaz- 
ingly versatile, economically blessed 
commodity. Out of it comes such 
important staples as corn starch, dex- 


trines, sugars, corn syrup and corn 
oil—and a raft of more exotic items 
besides. 

Even prosaic starch is not just 
starch. It takes any number of 
forms, including pearl starch, pow- 
dered starch, lump starch and crys- 
tal starch, to each of which there are 
subdivisions galore. What this pro- 
fusion means for Corn Products is a 
peculiar form of diversification all its 
own. Out of the simple ear of corn, 
Corn Products gets no less than 500 
basic products used by 60 differ- 
ent industries. “You can’t,” says 
Brady, “weave a piece of textile 
without using one of our products. 
We supply the paper industry alone 
with over 200 products.” 

Happily, corn is not merely one of 
the most abundant of all raw mate- 
rials but a staple one besides. Year 
after year, farmers grow more corn 
than anybody wants, and even mas- 
sive refiners like Corn Products, 
Staley and Penick & Ford take only 
4% of the total supply. This year, 
alone, the total crop probably will 
come to 130% of the 1953-57 average, 
much of which will be stockpiled by 
the Government. Says Brady: “With 
the Government owning 1.5 billion 
bushels of corn—and the farmer is 
in a position to grow even more—it 
acts as an automatic stabilizer on the 
price.” 

Solid, Stable Corn. Corn prices do 
change, but they have none of the 
wildly gyrating movements of such 
other commodities as potatoes, onions 
or wheat. Thus Corn Products can 
set its future plans without worrying 
too much about commodity prices 
upsetting them. “We don’t benefit 
100% when corn prices go down,” 
says Brady, “but when they go up 


MILO MAIZE PROCESSING PLANT IN TEXAS: 
an abundance of raw materials brought stability 
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SHOPPING BRITISH HOUSEWIFE: 
foreign appetites were growing 


we're not affected too much either.” 

This situation gives Corn Products 
an advantage most other food pro- 
ducers do not enjoy. Many food- 
men never know the price of thei: 
raw materials from day to day, and 
even hedging in the futures market 
does not entirely protect them. Thus 
General Foods occasionally gets 
whipsawed by the fluctuating cost- 
and-price of coffee, as does Standard 
Brands. Staley, the second-largest 
corn refiner, has the same problem 
with soybean prices. Penick & Ford, 
the third-largest refiner, gets caught 
in a reverse switch: the prices of its 
by-products are every bit as volatile 
as corn itself is not. 

Thus Brady’s corn refining busi- 
ness gives him a sort of stable plat- 
form from which to launch his acqui- 
sition ventures. 

Tomorrow the World. The big push 
in the future is likely to be abroad 
Over the past few years, Corn Prod- 
ucts has quietly been elbowing its way 
onto grocers shelves all over the 
world. Claims Brady: “Heinz Soups, 
say, may be bigger in England, I'll 
admit. But altogether, on a world- 
wide basis, we have the best position 
and more volume than any othe: 
American food company.” 

Right now, Corn Products’ over- 
seas operations provide nearly a third 
of its sales volume. All told, it has 
some 75 factories and packing plants, 
and 118 sales offices, scattered around 
the world. Their products range from 
industrial starch and glucose to such 
consumer lines as soups, syrups and 
cake mixes. 

Maizena, an edible starch, is sold in 
almost every country of the world 
and is even nibbled raw. Corn Prod- 
ucts’ pep pills, made of dextrose but 
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not sold in the U.S., made world-wide 
headlines when British and German 
athletes downed them. In Italy, Corn 
Products went so far as to help intro- 
duce hybrid corn merely to get a bet- 
ter raw material for its plants. Now 
popping up in odd corners of the 
globe: more and more of the Best 
Foods consumer lines. 

Currently Corn Products still plows 
back much of the profit of its foreign 
volume. Brady prefers to build up 
Corn Products’ position overseas 
rather than to show immediate earn- 
ings at home. But when the company 
announced that it was raising the 
dividend last month, Brady specifi- 
cally cited the growth of his inter- 
national affiliates as the cause of this 
liberality. 

He clearly wants more of the same. 
In Cali, Colombia, for example, the 
company last year built a new corn 
milling plant, and started another in 
San Carlos, Uruguay. In Durban, 
South Africa, Corn Products started 
operations in a new cane sugar pack- 
aging plant. 

In bulling its way into consumer 
foods markets abroad, Corn Products 
is sticking to its tried & true acquisi- 
tion formula. Thus last year it ac- 
quired Moench et Fils, a French 
company which makes and distributes 
a broad line of baking powders, pud- 
dings, custards, cake mixes and other 
desserts. Also taken into the fold: 


Germany’s C.H. Knorr, which makes 
soups, seasonings, sauces and gravies, 
and whose operations even extend 


partly into the US. and South 
America. 

Corn Products is not the only US. 
food company going abroad in a big 
way. Beech-Nut, for example, re- 
cently formed with General Milk 
(jointly owned by Carnation and Pet 
Milk) to build a gum and baby foods 
plant in West Germany. Campbell is 
known to be pushing its international 
division hard, and Heinz long has been 
growing faster abroad than in the U.S. 

Brady, however, feels that Corn 
Products has had a head start on rival 
foodmen. Corn Products, he notes, 
has had a profitable export market 
for industrial products from its ear- 
liest days and was building foreign 
plants as early as the end of World 
War I, when many countries started 
raising tariffs on imported foodstuffs. 
“We've grown with many of these 
countries,” Brady points out, “and we 
got many of our plants at a much 
lower cost than those which are being 
built today. Most of them we own 
100%.” 

In many foreign lands, convenience 
foods are relatively new, and the ap- 
petite for them is often even lustier 
than at home. Thus when Corn Prod- 
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CONSUMER-MINDED 


Consumer sales are now the fastest 
growing part of Corn Products vol- 
ume. But Brady is still not satistied, 
aims at building them to a solid two- 
thirds of the total. 


700 









































ucts introduced a convenience soup in 
Argentina, in just one year its sales 
there reached a level the company had 
not expected to see for three years. 
“We expect to grow faster abroad than 
at home,” says Brady. “Eventually, we 
believe that South America will have 
an even greater total growth than 
Europe.” 

Out of the Labs. Yet, though Brady 
believes in buying his way onto the 
grocer’s shelf when he can, he is not 
overlooking any bets in his research 
laboratories. Currently, in fact, Corn 
Products is funding the largest re- 
search program in its history. Prime 
targets: the market for baby foods, 
snack items and geriatrics products 
for the nation’s aged people. It is also 
doing basic research in carbohydrates 
and oils. 

His lab men are also looking into 
non-food fields as a way to keep sales 
and profits spiraling upward. “I think 
we'll develop more products in oils 
and fats,” says Brady, “and in resins 


SHAPING A MILL STONE: 
corn was moving abroad 


and high-powered adhesives. Also, 
we may go into chemical and ethical 
and proprietary drugs.” 

The Revolution in Fat. One of the 
fields which makes Brady’s eyes light 
up is the psychological revolution 
occurring in public notions of weight 
and diet. Medical statistics have 
tended te show a relationship between 
the amount of cholesterol in the blood 
and the incidence of heart disease. 
The suspected culprit forming high 
cholesterol levels: animal fats, such 
as milk, and solid shortenings. The 
average American, for example, gets 
45% of his calories from fats, the 
Japanese only 10%. And the Japanese 
heart disease rate is one quarter that 
of the U.S.’ Notes Brady: “We don’t 
think that you shouldn’t eat butter, 
but part of your intake should be in 
the form of unsaturated fats.” 

Brady, however, is an anti-choles- 
terol enthusiast. Told by his doctory 
that his own count was dangerously 
high, Corn Products’ headman replied: 
“Just give me a few weeks, and take 
my count again.” When the doctor 
did, the count had dropped to normal. 
Brady’s secret, which he is eager to 
share with all the world: taking a 
higher percentage of his fats in the 
form of corn oil—which just happens 
to be turned out by Corn Products in 
big volume. 

Another Winner? Brady is betting 
that the public is going to become 
very conscious of the claimed rela- 
tionship between cholesterol and 
heart disease. He thinks it could well 
cause a diet revolution. If so, he feels 
he has just the thing to satisfy it: 
Corn Products’ Cornette margarine, 
made of non-hydrogenated corn oil. 
Currently, Corn Products’ advertising 
agencies are getting ready for a big 
push on this item. “We think this is 
going to be a big seller,” grins Brady. 
“This will be the only margarine of 
its type in the grocery stores.” 

If the demand shows up, Corn Prod- 
ucts has plenty of the raw material 
that is the margarine’s principal in- 
gredient. For every time it processes 
a bushel of corn, Corn Products also 
produces two pounds of corn oil for 
itself. 

The Road Ahead. In serving up the 
sort of diet wanted by health-minded 
and convenience-conscious consumers 
around the world, Brady has already 
succeeded in giving Corn Products 
itself a far richer diet of profits. As 
he sees it, Corn Products has barely 
got through the first courses of its 
nutritious new fare. “Bigness, without 
profit,” says he, “is not our objective. 
But we have no set bounds beyond 
which we cannot go—either in place 
or products. We’re just going to keep 
growing.” 
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UTILITIES 


LET THE SELLER 
BEWARE! 


Utilities may be in for some 
rude shocks in selling fu- 
ture debt, warns an expert, 
unless they become more 
competitive. 


FOREGATHERING for a week of fun in 
the sun at Atlantic City last month, 
the nation’s electric and gas power 
peddlers got their financial fingers 
rapped by an unexpected critic. The 
critic: Senior Vice President George 
T. Conklin Jr., investment boss of 
New York’s big Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Co. Conklin’s thesis: if utilities 
do not take steps to become fully 
competitive in the bond market, they 
may soon lose their best customer, the 
pension funds, as they lost their once 
great and good friend, the insurance 
industry, during the Fifties. 

Plain Talk. What drew Conklin’s 
particular ire was the utilitymen’s bad 
habit of calling high-yielding bonds 
in for refinancing as soon as interest 
rates dropped a bit. “Through bitter 
experience in 1953-54,” he recalls, 
“life insurance investors had force- 
fully brought home to them the im- 
portance of adequate protection 
against call.” 

That, coupled with the somewhat 
lower coupons which utility bonds 
have generally carried, has caused a 
sharp cooling-off in insurance men’s 
attitude toward utility debt. Ob- 
served Conklin: “The life insurance 
companies, by far the largest investors 
in the corporate bond market, are not 
purchasing electric utility bonds in 
any significant amount.” 

To be sure, Conklin admitted, pen- 
sion funds had stepped in to take up 
the slack. But, asked he, how long will 
this new market last? Until recently, 
pension fund investments had been 
limited only to U. S. Governments 
and the highest-rated corporate bonds. 
But now that the funds are acquiring 
more freedom to choose among invest- 
ments, warned Conklin, the utilities 
had better put their houses in order 
if they wish their bonds to remain the 
highest quality investment medium. 

Yes, But. Conklin’s thesis got only 
partial endorsement from a top utility 
moneyman, Consolidated Edison’s Fi- 
nancial Vice President Charles B. 
Delafield. Said Delafield: “Remem- 
ber, a freeze against call has definite 
market value—it’s part of the balance 
which is struck between buyer and 
seller. In a seller’s market, it may not 
be necessary.” Significantly, however, 
Delafield’s recent $60-million pre- 
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ferred issue, which had both a gen- 
erous 5.75% yield and a five-year 
provision against call, was more than 
three quarters bought by insurance 
companies. 

“Moreover,” added Delafield, “mak- 
ing our yields more attractive is be- 
yond our control. Our bonds go out 
at competitive bid. We don’t set the 
coupon—the market does.” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


SMALL TOWN BOY 


At a quick glance, there's 
nothing very unusual about 
Tecumseh Products or its 
products. But take a look 
at its growth and return on 
investment. 





IF THERE is one thing U.S. homes are 
famous for, it is their electrical ap- 
pliances, such as refrigerators and 
air conditioners. Yet things have not 
always gone well for manufacturers 
of these appliances. Competition has 
been rough, and excessive capacity 
and high promotion costs have often 
cut into profits. 

But Tecumseh, Michigan’s Tecum- 
seh Products* has been able to pluck 
the rose without feeling the nettle. A 
very large proportion of Tecumseh’s 
$184-million annual sales is in the 
form of compressors for producers of 
air conditioners and _ refrigerators. 
Tecumseh doesn’t much care, though, 
whose air conditioners and refrig- 

*Tecumseh Products Co. Traded over-the- 
counter. Recent price: 78. Price range (1960) 
high, 78; low, 67. Dividend (1959): $3.50. In- 
dicated 1960 payout: $2.50. Earnings per 


share (1959): 10. Total assets: $55.3 mil- 
lion. 


AIR CONDITIONER FOR THE HOME: 


erators the public buys—so long as 
it buys them 

The 300 Customers. 
its customers such major appliance 
manufacturers as Admiral and Philco 
Tecumseh makes close to half of all 
the small compressors which do the 
actual cooling in Says 
Ray W. Herrick, Tecumseh’s 
year-old chairman: “We 
most 300 customers for ou 


Counting among 


refrigerators 
69- 
have al- 
compres- 
sors, and not all of them are likely to 
be hurting at once.” 

No matter which 
does well, therefore, 
part of the benefit. Largely immune 
from the competitive pressures in 
the appliance business—but benefit- 
ing from the industry’s extraordinary 
growth—Tecumseh understandably 
has had a far more profitable time of 
it than have most of its customers 
Between 1950 and 1959, Tecumseh in 
its own quiet has raised 
150% and more than doubled 
ings per share. Last year, the com- 
pany earned a walloping 27.8° on its 
stockholders’ money, a rate of return 
that not even such a growth compa- 
ny as Texas Instruments (26.3° ) 
could better. 

What Slowdown? So it 
month that Tecumseh’s brass was 
not visibly worried by reports of a 
slowdown in U.S. refrigerator sales 
“Slowdown?” sniffs Herrick. “We're 
running $8 million ahead of last yea 
in volume for the first five months.” 
What Tecumseh might be losing in 
refrigerator business, apparently, it 
was more than making up in air con- 
ditioning. Occupying an even more 
dominant position in compressors fo 
air conditioning, Tecumseh currently 
supplies roughly 75% of that market, 
which is doing very well this year 

But even if air conditioning should 


manutacture! 


Tecumseh gets 


sales 


way 


earn- 


was last 


along with the rose, a troublesome nettle 
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turn down, Tecumseh would not be 
left out on a limb. Four years ago, 
Herrick shrewdly steered his com- 
pany into another little known but 
highly profitable niche: the manu- 
facture of small gasoline engines of 
the kind that go into power mowers, 
garden tractors, and even gocarts. 
The field, he apparently reasoned, was 
too small to be worthwhile for most 
giant corporations to compete in. But 
Tecumseh had the capital to spare and 
was just about the right size. More- 
over, the engines required roughly the 
same kind of manufacturing tech- 
niques that compressors do. 

It proved to be an ideal move for 
Tecumseh. With only one major 
competitor, highly profitable Briggs 
& Stratton (Forses, Dec. 15), Te- 
cumseh quickly prospered. It boosted 
its engine output from just 200,000 
units in 1956 to better than one mil- 
lion last year. They now account for 
an estimated 25° of Tecumseh’s sales. 
Says Herrick: “It looks like 1960 will 
be the biggest engine year ever, and 
next year looks even bigger on pres- 
ent projections.” 

Quiet Success. But for all its success, 
Tecumseh prefers to avoid the usual 
trappings of corporate success. Its 
stock is listed on no exchange. It is- 
sues no interim statements or elab- 
orate reports. “We’re just small-town 
boys,” says a Tecumseh aide. “We 
don’t like to boast.” All the same, in- 
vestors have not overlooked Tecum- 
seh’s unusual profitability: from an 
adjusted low of 7% in 1950, Tecum- 
seh shares have soared to a recent 78. 


MEAT PACKING 


THE CURING 
HOUSE 


The big meat packers may 

not yet be free from the 

stresses of the livestock 

cycle, but they have come a 

long and profitable way in 
that direction. 





“Our industry is finally getting out of 
Tobacco Road,” remarked Wilson & 
Co.’s Chairman James D. (“Judge”) 
Cooney last month. “We're not so 
much butchers any more as we are 
merchants and manufacturers.” 

It was Judge Cooney’s way of say- 
ing that a revolution has been going 
on in the long-ailing meat packing in- 
dustry, and it is one in which Wilson’s 
Cooney has played a bellwether role. 
It was he who led the industry in 
closing down excess and uneconomic 
slaughtering facilities, in introducing 
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NEW PROFITABILITY? — 


Meat packing companies usually bank 
net profits of less than a penny on each 
sales dollar. Yet their profit margins are 
improving. In the first half of fiscal 1960, 
most packers reported higher earnings 
in spite of sales declines. Two major 
reasons: plant modernization and a 
graduol shift from slaughtering to 
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new highly processed meat products, 
and in marketing them intensively. As 
a result, Wilson has lately enjoyed the 
broadest profit margin among the ma- 
jor packers. 

By last month, as the meat packers 
unveiled their first-half earnings re- 
sults, it was apparent that a good 
many of Cooney’s competitors had also 
caught on to the game. Wilson itself, 
set back by a long 15-week strike, 
showed a 30c per share loss. But the 
six other leading meat packers dis- 
played sharp gains in earnings, even 
though four of them actually booked 


PREPARING MEAT FOR THE NATION 


lower sales. In fact, not one of these 
six major packers failed to show wider 
profit margins (see chart). 

Slicing Costs. Not every meat packer 
has attacked its profit problem in ex- 
actly Wilson’s way. At Chicago’s Ar- 
mour & Co., President William Wood 
Prince did indeed shut down obsolete 
killing units; but he also instituted a 
vast reshuffle that amounted to taking 
the company apart and putting it back 
together again. At Swift & Co., Presi- 
dent Porter M. Jarvis stressed mech- 
anization, has chopped selling and 
administrative costs by 10% in the 
last two years. John Morrell & Co.’s 
President W. W. (“Mac”) McCallum, 
meanwhile, has been making repeated 
acquisitions of strong regional pork 
processors and meat canners. 

Along Wall Street these corporate 
goings-on have provoked a consider- 
able fascination of their own—but 
with reservations. Some analysts have 
long been saying that the industry’s 
rebuilding program could ultimately 
result in greater stability, and hence a 
higher investor regard. But there is 
also a recurrent suggestion that the 
meat packers still have much to do to 
obtain that stability. Today, as in 
years past, the packers turn their big- 
gest profits in periods when livestock 
supplies are ample. When animal sup- 
plies diminish, the packers are wont 
to feel a pinch on profits. 

Pig Problem. In the past year, large 
marketings of hogs have made things 
go the meat packers’ way. Good hog 
supplies meant lower purchase prices 
and higher operating ratios in the 
slaughterhouse. Added to the corpo- 
rate renovations, they caused profit 
margins to widen considerably. 

Right now, however, hog market- 
ings are off from earlier highs, with 
prices per hundredweight running 
around $18, compared to a low of $12.50 
last January. This alone would seem 
an ill omen for near-term earnings. 
Yet the packers are getting help from 
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on Wall Street, a considerable fascination 
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ROYAL LITTLE: 
can some of TE’s glamour... 


another quarter: marketings of beef 
cattle are now on the increase after 
a long lag. “A good part of the in- 
dustry,” observes Wilson’s Cooney, 
“hasn’t made money on beef for four 
or five years. Now it looks like the 
chance is there.” 

Taken together, what do these 
trends spell for meat packer earnings? 
The Wall Street consensus seems to 
be that, despite their first-half gains, 
few packers are likely to top the 
big profits they posted in last year’s 
second half. Thus, higher earnings for 
fiscal 1960 do not appear to be in the 
cards. Just how good they may turn 
out will largely depend on hog mar- 
ketings. Hazards Elliot Schneider, 
analyst of Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis: “The hog situation shouldn't 
get much worse—but it could.” 

Seftened Cycle. Just the same, meat 
packer earnings reports last month 
seemed to mark a good step forward 
in the industry’s efficiency. Corporate 
realignment and the big push into 
high-profit processed meats are enab- 
ling the meat packers to make more 
money than they once did, whatever 
the stage of the livestock cycle. 

One other fact stands out. The in- 
dustry’s revolution has now put the 
meat packers well on their way 
toward becoming general food proces- 
sors. Currently, for example, George 
A. Hormel & Co., which gets a bigger 
proportion of its sales from processed 
meats than any other packer, is test 
marketing even such exotic items as 
beef stroganoff and Swedish meat 
balls. In effect, having gone far in 
pork processing, Hormel is now trying 
to do the same in beef. “But,” says 
Financial Vice President George 
Ryan, “we are not alone. Everybody’s 
working on it.” 
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HIGH FINANCE 


WHO WON? 


Burned in Bell Aircraft? Not 
at all, says Royal Little, who 
retires this month as boss of 
Textron. In fact, says he, it 
was a darned good deal. 





“I am well aware,” declared Textron, 
Inc’s* Royal Little last month, “that 
some people think we were burned 
in the Bell Aircraft deal. But they 
didn’t have access to the figures that 
we had.” Fingering the slide rule that 
he regularly carries in his pocket, 
Little went on: “Far from being 
burned we will be getting a 30% 
return on our cash investment.” 

To many, the reported price of $32 
million had seemed a high price to pay 
for a company that was getting no- 
where. 

What $32 Million? But, said Little, 
$32 million was only the apparent 
price. In the deal with Bell’s con- 
trolling stockholder, David Milton’s 
Equity Corp., Textron agreed to turn 
over only $9.8 million in cash plus 
$6.7 million which would go into 
Bell’s working capital. Furthermore, 
the old company would continue to 
own Bell’s plants. It would merely 
lease them to the new subsidiary, 
thus further limiting Textron’s risk. 

“We can’t be badly hurt,” argued 
Little. “We have bought $100 million 
in sales volume and a_ highly 
leveraged earnings potential for a 
very low cash price.” 

30% on Cash. The way things are 
shaping up this year, Textron expects 
Bell to earn around $5 million before 
taxes. Since Textron’s credits exempt 
its divisions from income tax liability, 
this $5 million equals a 30% return 
on Textron’s actual cash investment. 

“That’s why we think,” puts in 
Textron President Rupert C. Thomp- 
son Jr., “that it was a pretty neat 
deal. The only reason we couldn't 
talk more about it at the time was 
that we didn’t want to embarrass 
Dave Milton before he got his stock- 
holders’ approval for the deal.” 

Into the Top 100. Thompson and 
Little argue that the Bell deal was 
helpful for another reason, too. Tex- 
tron was built mainly by acquisitions, 
but most of them were smallish and 
recent progress slow. By boosting 
Textron’s 1960 sales volume 50% to 
around $450 million, Bell will prob- 
ably raise the onetime textile com- 
pany into the charmed circle of the 


*Textron, Inc. seanes | NY = pocent price 
2053. Price range 960 ) high 2434; low, 
1915. Rete COTE $1.125. Indicated 1966 
esr. 1.25. Earnings per share (1959) 

7. “Total assets: $218.7 million. Ticker sym- 


100 largest U.S. industrial concerns 
For a couple of men who have taken 
an almost endless ribbing about run- 
ning “Miscellaneous, Inc.,” and “The 
Conglomeration Corp.,” this will be 
sweet solace. 

Will the Bell deal make Textron 
any less a collection of corporate mis- 
cellany? Basically, no. Now only 
about 16% in textiles, Textron will 
be counting on defense for about one 
third of its volume. It will continue to 
derive the balance from a diverse 
collection of small and medium-sized 
companies making such assorted 
products as eyeglasses, chain saws, 
bathroom scales, gray iron 
and plastic-coated fabrics. 

Yet this diversity doesn’t seem to 
bother the men who run it—no matter 
how much it may worry Wall Street 
“They can call us anything,” said 
Thompson, “so long as they don't 
refer to us as a textile company.” 
Adds he, with Little nodding agree- 
ment: “We’re not unlike a holding 
company in form—though we don't 
like that term, either. We supply 
capital and financial supervision to 
autonomous operating units. Textron 
is an unusual bird. But it does fly.” 

High Flier. It certainly has flown a 
long way. Royal Little built Textron 
into one of the biggest and most di- 
versified textile manufacturers after 
World War II, only to run smack into 
the post-Korean textile slump. In 
order to keep the company afloat and 
to make use of its large tax 
credits, Little set about 
profitable companies. 

Some of the deals worked out fo: 
Textron. Some didn’t. The Coquille 
Plywood acquisition, for example, 
turned out to be a heavy money-loser 
It was sold in 1958. Another spec- 
tacular flop: the S.S. La Guardia, a 
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venture into the luxury liner business 
that never worked out. “We had to buy 
unglamorous situations,” explained 
Thompson, “because they gave us the 
kind of returns we needed to build 
our earnings and equity base.” 

Yet in spite of occasional failures, 
Little quickly pushed Textron’s sales 
from less than $100 million in 1954 to 
$245 million in 1956 and $308 million 
last year. “We think this is a pretty 
fair record.” says Little. “After all, 
our acquisition program didn’t even 
get started until 1953.” 

High Price. Little and Thompson—a 
former Providence, R.I. banker who 
became president in 1957—had to pay 
a heavy price to accomplish all this. 
They diluted Textron’s earnings to 
pay for the acquisitions. They boosted 
funded debt from $4 million in 1954 
to $59 million in 1956. But Textron’s 
earnings did get back into the black, 
and from 1956 on it managed to earn 
a very creditable 15% return on 
stockholders’ equity. 

Thompson and Little admit that it is 
going to take some heavy doing to 
keep it there after Textron tax credits 
are used up. For this reason, the next 
step on Littles and Thompson’s 
agenda is the picking up of some 
companies in the so-called growth 
industries. Just last month they 
bought a small West Coast maker of 
fiberglass boats. And the current 
apple of Textron’s eye is Textron 
Electronics, a 78% controlled subsidi- 
ary which does an annual volume of 
$25 million. At current market values, 
TE holdings amount to more than $6 
per Textron share. Little and Thomp- 
son are very much aware that Tex- 
tron’s own stock currently sells at just 
6% times earnings, while Textron 
Electronics sells at 42 times earnings. 
They would like to see some of TE’s 
glamour rub off on TXT. 


Phasing Out. Having defended his 
record in building Textron, Royal 
Little quietly announced that he was 
retiring as chairman early in July, 
eight months before his 65th birthday. 
New chairman and chief executive 
officer will be Thompson, a longtime 
business associate of Little’s. George 
Miller, 35-year-old, former head of 
Textron Electronics, succeeds Thomp- 
son as president. Next step: a change 
in corporate name to something less 
evocative of textiles. 

Not, however, that anyone really 
believed Little was entirely letting go 
of Textron’s purse strings. He will re- 
main as chairman of its executive 
committee and plans also to take over 
the presidency of Textron Electronics. 
“Lots of work to do there,” said he 
briskly last month. “You might say 
that I’m phasing out instead of just 
retiring.” 
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r THE RAGGED RETAILERS 


OIL 


THE GETTY 
FORMULA 


How do you judge the worth 

of an oil stock? Last month 

Tidewater’s George Getty 

provided the oilman’s an- 
swer. 


WHEN a company president appears 
before the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, he generally follows 
a tried and trite formula: he sketches 
in something of the company’s back- 
ground and operations, he adds a few 
observations on his company’s cur- 
rent fortunes, and finally gets down to 
what the assembled analysts actually 
want to hear: a forecast of earnings 
for the year. Then, a few questions 
asked and sometimes answered, 


-—DILMAN’S FORMULA 


Here is how Tidewater itself 
looks when George Getty's for- 
mula is applied to its opera- 
tions and its balance sheet. 





Proven Reserves 
Crude & Liquid gas 
Natural gas 

Probable Reserves 
Crude & liquid gas 
Natural gas 

TOTAL RESERVES 

Other Assets 
Transportation 
Manufacturing pliant 
Marketing 
Miscellaneous fixed 
investments & advances 


TOTAL OTHER ASSETS 
Net Working Capital 
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Long-term debt 
Preferred stock 
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$79.94 
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everybody goes away happy. 

Break in Tradition. It remained for 
George F. Getty II, president of the 
Tidewater Oil Co.,* to break this 
stereotyped tradition. Appearing be- 
fore a meeting awash with oil analysts 
last month, Getty set off an entirely 
different tack. In effect, he gave them 
a few pointers on how to run their 
own business. 

What he did was to furnish them 
with an oilman’s way of measuring 
the worth of an oil stock. His concern 
was nothing so variable as that hal- 
lowed analysts’ tool, the price /earn- 
ings ratio, or so superficial as that 
nearly meaningless bench mark, book 
value. Instead, the son of the world’s 


*Tidewater Oil Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 17¥%2. Price range (1960): high, 243%: 
ow, 165%. Dividend (1959): 5% stock. Indi- 
cated 1960 payout: 5% stock. Earnings per 
share (1959): $2.23. Total assets: $856.4 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: TV. 





richest oilman turned to the figure 
oilmen themselves normally use in 
arranging mergers: appraised asset 
value. 

How to Do It. Telling as it is, Getty 
complained in effect, this computation 
is too little used even by long-time 
oil analysts. Yet it is one which even 
the casual investor might well use 
with profit. The Getty formula: 

e Value a company’s proven and 
developed crude oil and liquids re- 
serves at $1 per barrel. 

e Value proven and developed 
natural gas reserves at 5c per mcf. 

e Appraise probable reserves of 
liquids and natural gas at a quarter 
of those values. 

e Assess refining, marketing, 
transportation and other miscellaneous 
assets, including advances and invest- 
ments, at net book value. 

® Add net working capital. 

© Deduct long-term debt and pre- 
ferred stock, divide by the number of 
common shares. Result: the industry’s 
yardstick, appraised asset value of 
the stock. 

Undervalued Tidewater. There is, 
Getty might have added, just one big 
drawback to his formula: oilmen use 
it, but few security analysts do. Getty 
himself has good reason to deplore 
that fact. For when judged by the 
appraised asset value formula (see 
table), Tidewater shares each show a 
worth of nothing less than $79.94. 
“This appraised value,” Getty laments, 
“is four times its current market 
value.” 

Tidwater’s proved reserves alone, 
Getty went on to show, are worth far 
more than the price of its stock. All 
told, those reserves came to a new 
high of 693-milion barrels of petro- 
leum liquids and 3.5 trillion cubic feet 
of natural gas—all worth exactly 
$62.50 per share. 

Such differentials are not merely 
academic in their impact, for they 
were directly responsible for the 
break-down in the merger talks be- 
tween Tidewater and Skelly last year. 
Tidewater, in effect, had the under- 
lying asset value, but Skelly had the 
best of it in market price. The dif- 
ference was great enough to call off 
the. talks. 

Return to Form. Interested as the oil 
analysts might have been in Getty’s 
formula, it did not seem likely to 
create any bull rush for high-valued 
low-priced Tidewater’s stock. That 
seemed clear when George Getty got 
around to the usual forecast of this 
year’s profits. It was not exactly the 
red meat calculated to whet the 
analysts’ appetites. “While we cannot 
safely predict our 1960 earnings at 
this time,” said he, “I anticipate that 
they will be about the same as those 
of 1959.” 
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wanted diversification. Says he: 
“There has been a very noticeable 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


PAYING UP 


Under Mare Rojtman, J.1. 

Case had quite a spree. Now 

the monumental bills are 
pouring in. 





LIkE A man whose eyes are bigger 
than his stomach, the J.I. Case Co.* 
went off on a gluttonous spree after 
Mare Rojtman took over its presi- 
dency in 1958. Rojtman, a roly-poly 
self-styled production genius with a 
flair for publicity, feted Case dealers 
with flamboyant junkets to such plush 
resorts as Nassau and Bal Harbour 
(“1961: Paris”). He offered them 
very generous credit terms through 
the newly formed J.I. Case Credit 
Corp. 

Rojtman sent Case’s sales curve 
soaring right off the charts. From a 
depressed $87 million in 1956, its re- 
ported sales of tractors and other farm 
machinery leaped to $124 million in 
1957, $178 million in 1958 and $201 
million in 1959. Said he triumphantly: 
“We will be ready to think about 
dividends when sales reach the $250- 
million-a-year level.” That, Rojtman 
said, might come by 1961. 

While It Lasted. It was fun for every- 
body—while it lasted. But profits 
failed to keep pace, and in his best 
year (1959) Rojtman managed to earn 
less than 6° on stockholders’ capital, 
and dividends were still far away. 

Case’s dealers, selling in a highly 
competitive and somewhat depressed 
market, found it was one thing to take 
delivery of a Case tractor and quite 
another to sell it. And as the farm 
equipment began to pile up in dealers’ 

*J.1. Case Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price: 
11. Price range (1959): high, 224%; low, 107, 
Dividend (1959): none. Indicated 1960 R45 


out: none. Earnings per share (1959): 
Total assets: $222.3 million. Ticker symbol: 
JI. 
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BARRIS AT ORC 


Crane’« 270 


lots, so did the money that Case and 
its credit subsidiary owed to the 
banks. 

Out of the $502 million worth of 
sales that Case rang up between 1956 
and 1960, only about $400 million of 
it went into the hands of, ultimate 
customers. Most of the rest remained 
in dealers’ inventory. Case, which had 
a rock-solid current ratio of 5 to 1 be- 
fore Rojtman took over, was down to 
just 2 to 1 at the end of 1959. Its debt 
had risen from just $25 million to 
$216.8 million—counting obligations of 
its credit subsidiary. Total interest 
charges had climbed from just over 
$1.7 million to $12.2 million 

By early this year Case’s bankers 
were becoming restive. So were some 
of its conservative directors. Equip- 
ment was still pouring out of Case’s 
plants faster than it was moving off 
dealers’ floors. The time had come to 
pay the bill for Rojtman’s voracious 
appetite. 

“Slow Down.” Told to slow down, 
Rojtman balked. “If you want to go 
slower you don’t need Marc Rojtman,” 
huffed he. Taking Rojtman at his 
word, directors replaced him with 
William Grede, an iron foundry ex- 
ecutive and long-time Case director. 

Last month Rojtman was still sulk- 
ing in his Milwaukee mansion and 
Case’s stockholders were grumpily 
digging down to pay the bills he had 
left behind. At retail, reported Bill 
Grede, dealer sales for the first half 
of fiscal 1960 were the highest ever. 
But no one would know it from read- 
ing the figures in Case’s financial 
statement. 

A good part of the deliveries were 
being made from dealers’ stocks and 
company inventories rather than from 
new production. Case’s own deliveries 
dropped from $94 million in the first 
half of 1959 to just $72 million this 
year. As against pretax earnings of 
$6.2 million in 1959, the company lost a 
whopving $°.7 million in fiscal 1960. 

Not This Year. But Grede was at 
least making progress in paying the 
bill. In the six months he slashed $8 
million off Case’s inventories and re- 
ceivables. “We expect,” he told stock- 
holders, “further reductions in the re- 
mainder of the year.” 

Grede left no doubt in stockholders’ 
minds, however, that the entire bill 
had not yet been paid. “For awhile,” 
said he, “the more we are successful in 
attaining our objectives, the more 
we'll lose in factory sales.” 

And how long would it take to get 
Case back into shape after Rojtman’s 
monumental jag? Grede, as taciturn 
as Rojtman was talkative, had little 
comfort to offer. “There will,” was all 
he would say, “be no profit from oper- 
ations this year.” 
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RET AILING 


WINNERS 
& LOSERS 


Those earnings reports you 

have been reading from the 

big department store chains 
do not tell the full story. 


On THE face of it, nearly all the first 
quarter reports from the U.S.’ Big 
Eight department store chains last 
month made good reading. Sales with- 
out exception were up, with gains 
running from 2.1% (Associated Dry 
Goods) to 10° (R.H. Macy). So were 
profits, usually by an even greate: 
degree, except for two big losers: 
Montgomery Ward (net down 54.7%) 
and Allied Stores (net down 27.5%) 
Yet, in the main, 
from the big retailers was as mislead- 
ing as it was encouraging. 

Misplaced Attention? What the head- 
lines did not make clear, Wall! Street 
analysts were quick to note, was that 
the big newsmakers among the chains 
were not necessarily the big money- 
makers of past years. Instead, with 
consumers pocketbooks gratifyingly 
open, it was the second-rank retailers 
who copped the notice, converting 
modest sales gains into large incre- 
ments in earnings. The blue chips of 
retailing—like Sears, Roebuck 
Federated—added far less to 
already robust talents for 
making. 

What serious investors needed, it 
seemed, was some sort of bench mark 
to judge the department store chains’ 
fortunes. For relative progress and 
positive achievement in the year’s first 
quarter (see table, p. 24) were two 
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THE RAGGED RETAILERS 


All the eight largest department store chains showed 
sales gains in their fiscal year's first quarter. But there 
was a wide disparity in earning trends and an even 
more fundamental disparity in basic earning power. 


wanted diversification. Says he: 
“There has been a very noticeable 
broadening in consumer tastes in 
furniture, and it is becoming more 
difficult to remain competitive.” 

Ever broadening product lines have 
played havoc with Kroehler’s manu- 
facturing operation. “Product diversi- 
fication” says D.L. sadly, “is a good 
thing for the industry generally, but 


Leaving these net 
rates of profitability:* 


PROFIT RETURN ON 
MARGIN} NET WORTH** 


These first-quarter 
GAINS IN SALES... 


Produced these 


CHANGES IN 
EARNINGS .. . 


R. H. Macytt + 10.0% 
Federated + 8.5 
Sears, Roebuck + 69 
Allied Stores + 5.0 
Montgomery Ward + 446 
Gimbel Bros. + 4.1 
May + 4.1 
Assoc. Dry Goods + 2.1 


*Based on net earnings for latest 12 months 


tNet profit sales. **Net profit 





net worth. 


+68.6% 1.9% 9.2% 
+ 47 44 14.3 
+ 23 45 14.5 
—27.4 2.1 8.3 
—54.7 2.0 43 
+225 2.5 10.3 
+ 9.4 3.5 10.0 
+19.2 3.2 11.1 


ttFiscal third quarter. 








very different things. The biggest 
gainer in earnings, for example, was 
R.H. Macy. Yet, even at that, it con- 
tinued to show the least talent among 
the Big Eight for converting a dollar’s 
worth of sales into pennies of profit. 
And only ailing Allied and Mont- 
gomery Ward showed less of the gen- 
uine moneymaker’s ability to return 
a profit on net investment. 

What level of profit margin demarks 
retailing royalty from the merchan- 
dising masses? What minimum return 
on net worth separates the prosperous 
merchant from the also-ran rival? 
Armed with these questions, ForBes 
reporters last month put it up to the 
department store chains’ severest 
critics: Wall Street’s security analysts. 
Their dividing line on profit margins: 
3.1%. The alternative standard for 
adequate return on equity: 10%. 

By these rules some of the biggest 
gainers in the first quarter were still 
far from the ideal as profitmakers, and 
some of the least gainers were turning 
in blue chip showings. The one nota- 
ble showing on both counts was As- 
sociated, headed by Chairman Robert 
McKim, which managed to boost earn- 
ings 19.2% on a mere 2.1% sales rise, 
to launch it into the magic circle of 
upper-rank profitability in both mar- 
gin and return. 

Tail End. The two big question 
marks were Allied and Montgomery 
Ward. Despite average sales gains, 
both blamed their earnings losses on 
the weather, though the winter’s 
snows were hardly confined to their 
doorsteps. At Allied, the traditional 
comparison with rival Federated was 
less complimentary than ever to 
Chairman B. Earl Puckett’s chain. As 
for hard-spending Montgomery Ward, 
it was still a good question what 
Chairman John Barr was getting for 
money which he had poured so gen- 
erously into new stores. 
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FURNITURE 


UNEASY SEAT 


Nothing its boss has tried has 

succeeded in padding out 

Kroehler Mfg.’s_ ill-uphol- 
stered profits. 





“We’'LL probably show a profit for the 
first half of 1960.” If the speaker last 
month had been anyone other than 
Delmar Leroy Kroehler, president & 
chairman of Kroehler Mfg. Co.,* the 
US.’ biggest furniture maker, this 
statement would hardly have made 
much news. But around Kroehler’s 
Naperville (Ill.) headquarters, that 
kind of talk can cause quite a stir. 
For not in the last two years has 
Kroehler Mfg. shown a second-quar- 
ter profit, and never in the last three 
has “D.L.” announced anything but 
declining full-year pretax profits. 

Private Nightmare. Kroehler Mfg., 
in short, is one of those companies 
that loom large in a growing industry 
yet progressively make less and less 
money out of it. From 1956 on, com- 
pany sales ($80.9 million last year) 
have shown no sustained growth. 
Pretax income has melted from 
nearly $10 million to just $2.6 million 
last year. Yet no matter what Kroeh- 
ler’s boss, son of Founder Peter 
Kroehler, has tried, it has done little 
good. Early this year he sought to 
stimulate sales by cutting prices. 
Later he partially restored them. But 
the only result was a 65% drop in 
first-quarter earnings to a marginal 
8c per share. 

Furniture maker Del Kroehler’s 
private nightmare is too much un- 


*Kroehler Mfg. Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 1434. Price range (1959): high, 2014: 
ow, 1349. Dividend (1959): $1. Indicated 1960 
peree. 62.5c. Earnings per share (1959): 
1.75. Total assets: $48.2 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: KFM. ? 


the more products you have to make 
in a plant, the higher your cost levels 
run.” 

Since Kroehler’s stock-in-trade is 
moderate-priced furniture, this situ- 
ation hits him doubly hard. Pro- 
ducers of top quality furnishings can 
mark their price tags up accordingly. 
But Kroehler needs volume to make 
his lines pay. To get volume, he needs 
brand consciousness. Observes Del 
Kroehler ruefully: “Many furniture 
retailers are completely unconcerned 
about brand names. There are others 
who even try to conceal the identity 
of the product.” 

Expansion Blues. Every remedy 
Kroehler has tried has only meant a 
new round of trouble. To get a tighter 
control on costs, he built a lumber 
mill in Mississippi in 1957. In its start- 
up period, it ran deeply into the red; 
only recently has it got into the black. 
A Louisville (Ky.) furniture plant 
Kroehler hopefully bought in 1956 
from Mengel Co. for $3.4 million is 
still a money loser nearly four years 
later, although its efficiency is im- 
proving. 

Yet it is doubtful whether even 
relief from these special costs will do 
Kroehler much good. For it comes at 
a time when the consumer market for 
“big tag” items of household furnish- 
ings has turned soft. Thus, even the 
company’s normally strong second 
half may not pull Kroehler Mfg.’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. And if it 
does not, Kroehler may be unable to 
match the lowly $1.75 a share it earned 
last year. 


‘DELMAR KROEHLER: 
he has too many products 
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METAL FABRICATORS 


UNMERRY- 
GO-ROUND 


Executives at Walworth Co. 

are coming and going so fast 

these days that it’s hard for 

the audience to follow the 
plot. 





ANYONE with an overpowering urge 
to become boss of a big corporation 
would do well to consider the once- 
staid old Walworth Co.,* New York- 
based maker of valves and fittings. 
For Walworth of late has looked like 
nothing so much as a revolving door 
with corporate chieftains coming and 
going at a rate which would seem to 
give every Walworth employee a bet- 
ter-than-average shot at the top job. 

Revolving Door. The revolving door 
of Walworth’s executive suite took 
its first big whirl in 1954 when it ad- 
mitted President Fred W. Belz. 
a longtime Walworth employee. His 
job: to revive the company’s lagging 
fortunes. Belz began at a fast clip. 
In three years he raised sales 172°, 
to $95 million, boosted earnings from 
a $660,000 deficit in 1954 to a robust 
$5.1 million in 1957. 

But the next year things began to 
go disastrously wrong. While Wal- 
worth was making its biggest capital 
outlays in decades, the market for 
capital goods went to pot. Far from 
improving things, the $5.1 million Belz 
spent that year worsened them, drop- 
ping earnings 84% to a sickly 37c per 
share. Even Walworth’s long-ailing 
big rival, Crane Co., did not fare so 
ill. Compared with Walworth’s, 

*Walworth Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price: 
103%. Price range (1960): high, 1514; low, 9', 
Dividend (1959): 4% stock. Indicated 1960 


ayout: —. Earnings per share (1959) : d$1.99 
otal assets: $63 million. Ticker symbol: WW. 


NEW CHAIRMAN SPENCE: 
another swing in the revolving door 
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Crane’s 37% drop in earnings looked 
modest. 

Finnegan’s Wake. In 1959 the in- 
again-out-again Walworth unmerry- 
go-round began to pick up speed. 
Under pressure from large sharehol- 
der Marvin Grove, who had acquired 
Walworth shares in 1956 in exchange 
for his Grove Valve & Regulator Co., 
Belz moved up to chairman. Two 
Grove men joined the board: Boston 
Lawyer David Pokross became chair- 
man of the executive committee, and 
into Belz’ spot, with Pokross’ approv- 
al, vaulted VP John Wallace. Wal- 
worth’s new president promptly pre- 
dicted earnings of $1 a share for 1959. 
Instead Walworth’s fortunes tobog- 
ganed so fast that its December 
quarter deficit alone soared to $1.52 
a share. The full year’s loss: $1.99. 

Last April Pokross threw in the 
sponge along with his directorship. 
Grove, who has sold his stock, himself 
came out of the wings to take on the 
newly created job of chief executive 
officer. Five weeks later, while Wall 
Streeters were still trying to get a 
line on his plans, Grove too threw in 
the towel and headed home to Grove 
Valve & Regulator, which he is now 
happily running again. 

Last month Belz quit as chairman 
and W. Frederick Spence, of Boston 
investment banking house Townsend, 
Dabney & Tyson, and Walworth di- 
rector, became chairman & chief ex- 
ecutive officer. 

Hot Words. Faced with this amazing 
fast shuffle, nobody along Wall Street 
last month was taking any bets as to 
the length of Spence’s tenure. But 
Grove stepped down with some hot 
verbal shots whistling around his ears. 
The pertinacious Wallace, who was 
still firmly lodged last month in the 
president’s chair, explained that 
Grove felt “a conflict of interest.” 
Added Spence: “He receives royalties 
from the Grove Co., and found he 


EX-WALWORTH BOSS GROVE: 


VALVE PRODUCTION LINE: 
ill-regulated earnings 


was, in effect, working for himself.” 

The retreating Grove, however, 
tossed off a comment of his own, cal- 
culated to nettle the newly arrived 
Spence. “I took on the job,” claimed 
Grove, “solely in order to help out 
Some important financial 
asked me to come in and take over.’ 
Retorted Spence vigorously: “Wal- 
worth is not in financial straits. The 
banks are not in the least apprehen- 
sive, and the company has more than 
adequate reserves.” 

But from Grove himself 
broad hint that Walworth’s unmerry- 
go-round may not yet have taken its 
last twirl, despite firmer prices in the 
valve market and a black-ink first 
quarter for Walworth. Predicted he 
“There might well be another change 
at Walworth in the next 30 to 60 
days. Wait and see what develops.” 
Next likely “winner” in Walworth’s 
game of musical chairs? Said Grove 
“Lord knows.” Said Spence: “I 
here to stay.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


TURNING TIDE? 


Has the disenchantment of 
investors with life insurance 
stocks at last run its course? 





For five long years, the nation’s stock 
life insurance companies have added 
to their earnings and_ gradually 
boosted their dividends. But investors 
could hardly have cared less. All that 
time life insurance stock prices have 
been drifting irregularly downward 
Where in the decade’s first half 
vestors’ unbounded enthusiasm had 
doubled and redoubled the market 
values of life insurance equities, a 
reaction set in. “In the past five years,” 
as one life insurance stock specialist 


in- 





put it last month, “the public has 
greeted the industry’s gains with utter 
apathy.” 

Changing Feelings? But last month 
life insurance stock dealers cautiously 
hailed what they thought might be a 
turning tide. Said one: “The feel of 
things has changed entirely.” 

In terms of market prices, the deal- 
ers did not have much to go on. Since 
its mid-May low, Standard & Poor’s 
index of life insurance stock prices 
had rallied 8% to 146.2. That, how- 
ever, was still a far cry from 1959’s 
recovery high at 163.3, not to speak of 
the 177.7 alltime high set in 1955. As 
far as the figures went, as yet it 
looked like no more than still another 
minor recovery. 

Just the same, the professionals 
were much encouraged. Banks, trusts 
and other big institutional buyers, 
they noted, were at last back in the 
market. Explained one _ specialist: 
“Some of the blue chips, like Travel- 
ers, and Connecticut General, had 
gotten so low that the institutions be- 
gan to look on them as ripe plums.” 

So far there is little sign that the 
public is disposed to follow suit. Says 
Theodore Newton, research boss of 
Wall Street’s Shelby Cullom Davis & 
Co.: “A lot of good things have hap- 
pened in the industry without having 
much effect on stock prices. Investors 
have been attracted elsewhere.” 

This general apathy is, many dealers 
believe, only a normal reaction to the 
huge enthusiasm investors had for life 
insurance equities in the first half of 
the 1950s. “In those days,” one analyst 
recalls nostalgically, “the life insur- 
ance stocks were doing everything the 
electronic stocks have done lately— 
and more.” The price of Travelers In- 
surance, for instance, rose 727% in six 
years before splitting 20-for-1 in 
1955. Comments another analyst: “In- 
vestors went too far in one direction 
then; now they are going too far in 
the other.” 

Pendulum Action? Some analysts 
sense that the pendulum of investor 
interest in the life insurance stocks is 
about to swing back again. For one 
thing, they note, the event that pricked 
the early 1950s boom was the threat of 
higher taxes on life insurance com- 
pany earnings. Yet when the complex 
formula that raised the tax on premi- 
um and investment earnings went 
into effect last year, the life insurance 
companies absorbed the higher rates 
handily, went on to post higher earn- 
ings and pay bigger dividends. 

This upward trend in the industry, 
they believe, looks solid. Last year 
total income of 20 leading companies 
gained 6.8% to $4.2 billion, and pros- 
pects for a similar advance this year 
are good. 
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They note, too, that growing pur- 
chases by institutional buyers have 
often been the harbingers of a new 
swing of interest by the bigger broker- 
age houses and the general public. 
Says King Ghegan, a trader with Ed- 
win L. Tatro Co.: “I believe the in- 
stitutions have already begun to create 
buying interest in life stocks. I notice 
that some of the out-of-town boys are 
back retailing them again.” 

Just the same, none but the most 
optimistic dealers look for any sudden 
shift. As A.M. Kidder & Co.’s Kings- 
land Weed puts it: “The selling ap- 
pears to have dried up, and I think 
the life insurance stocks will move 
higher—but it is likely to be a long- 
term affair.” 


NON-FERROUS METALS 





THE $30-MILLION 
MUD PILE 


Few copper bonanzas can 
match the unlikely one Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining 


found in its own backyard. 


“I’m a pretty hard-headed guy,” sighs 
John D. MacKenzie, the president of 
the American Smelting & Refining 
Co.,* “but sometimes I just can’t keep 
up with all this stuff.” MacKenzie 
had good reason for any confusion. 
Just a few days before, metals ex- 
perts had taken a close look at the 
mountain of sludge, slime and mud 


*American Smelting & Refining Co Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 503%. Price range (1960) 
high, 54%; low, 42. Dividend (1959): $1. In- 
dicated 1960 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1959): $1.74. Total assets: $443.8 million 
Ticker symbol: AR. 


ASARCO’S MACKENZIE: 


there’s money in mud 


which long years of copper refining 
had piled up outside Asarco’s huge 
Baltimore plant. Their pronounce- 
ment: that pile of mud now might be 
worth nothing less than $15 million, 
and its value could well soar as high 
as $30 million. 

Muddy Miracle. Laced through the 
mud and muck, as MacKenzie had 
known, were countless pounds of tel- 
lurium, one of the hottest of 1960's 
wonder metals. Once thought worth- 
less, tellurium is in hot demand now 
as one of the very few metals with all 
the properties needed for the brand 
new science of thermoelectricity. A 
strand of tellurium with a current 
running through it, for example, could 
make an efficient refrigerator without 
moving parts or a motor. And it could 
prove equally valuable in jets, mis- 
siles and other defense hardware. 

Jack MacKenzie himself was trying 
to keep a balanced view of his new, 
now-booming tellurium business. 
“Listen,” he says, “you can dream 
about these things, and you can get 
too optimistic. But I will say,” he adds, 
“that tellurium’s properties are pretty 
fantastic.” 

Up, Up, Up. Not the least fantastic 
of those qualities last month was the 
way tellurium and the Asarco mud 
pie are increasing in value. In short 
supply, demand for tellurium doubled 
last year, to 316,400 pounds. Its price 
has been raised four times over the 
past year, rising from $1.65 a pound 
to $3.50. That may not be the end. 
Since the only way to get tellurium 
is by refining copper (four or five 
tons of copper yield one pound of 
tellurium), some metal men think the 
price could eventually rise to $10 a 
pound. 

Asarco, to be sure, is not the only 
company turning out tellurium: so 
were most of the nation’s other copper 
companies. But of all the copper pro- 
ducers, none had so much potential 
waste lying around in its own back 
yard as Asarco. Some outside guesses 
put its tellurium hoard at probably no 
less than 500,000 pounds, or fully half 
the nation’s reserves. “We've got a 
long-term accumulation at our Balti- 
more plant,” admits MacKenzie, “so 
it’s quite a substantial tonnage.” 


Asarco’s big hazard is that its tel- 
lurium hoard may be too good to be 
true. The metal might price itself out 
of the market, there might not be 
enough of it to go around, or some 
other material might knock it out of 
the race for thermoelectric honors. 
Despite such hazards, near month’s 
end one thing seemed clear: Amer- 
ican Smelting had struck a rich vein 
of paydirt right in its own backyard. 
The unanswered question: How big 
a one? 
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ELECTRONICS 


BOOKKEEPER 
MAKES GOOD 


Jim Burke parlayed $1,650 
and a part-time bookkeeper’ s 
job into control of a good- 
sized electronics company. 
Now he is out to expand it. 





Every bookkeeper, in his Walter 
Mitty moments, dreams of being in 
the boss’s shoes and guiding the com- 
pany’s fortunes instead of merely re- 
cording them. For most the dream 
remains only a dream. But for James 
O. Burke, it became reality. 

For the past three-and-a-half 
years, onetime accountant Jim Burke 
has been president of Illinois’ Stand- 
ard Kollsman Industries, Inc.* Now 
54 and worth an estimated $10 mil- 
lion, Burke started with STC as a 
part-time bookkeeper for its founder, 
Engineer Glenn Swanson. He became 
official boss of STC after Swanson 
was kicked out in 1956. Last month 
Burke clinched his control, having 
ousted Victor Carbonara, founder of 
STC’s Kollsman division. 

“Just a Bookkeeper.“ Burke had 
taken over with the specific mission 
of straightening out the fiscal tangle 
left by Swanson and Carbonara, both 
of whom were brilliant technical men 
but something less than successful as 
businessmen. 

As STC’s single biggest stockholder 
and its longtime treasurer, he had 
been the logical man for the job. “I’m 
just a bookkeeper,” said he. But a 
bookkeeper apparently was what 
Standard Kollsman needed at its helm. 
In the early Fifties, Standard had 
earned returns as high as 30° on its 
stockholders’ money. It built tuners 
and coils for the radio and TV in- 
dustry and aircraft instruments for 
the Pentagon. 

But by 1955, the company had 
fallen on evil days. While sales re- 
mained at around the $60 to $70 mil- 
lion mark, earnings per share dropped 
steadily from $2.02 in 1953, and by 
1956 Standard Kollsman was deeply 
in the red. 

Selling the Mayor. Immediately on 
taking over as chief executive officer, 
Burke began chipping away at the 
problems that had produced this dis- 
mal situation. He centralized tuner 
production in the big, efficient 
Melrose Park plant, where he could 


*Standard Kolisman Industries (formerly 
Standard Coil Products). Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 25. Price range (1960): high, 
3045; low, 1254. Dividend (1959): 3% stock. 
Indicated 1960 payout: —. Earnings per 
share (1959): 77c. Total assets: $31.6 million. 
Ticker symbol: STC. 
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“ASTRO TRACKER” TESTING EQUIPMENT: 
S.T.C. could make missile parts, but what about money? 


produce the instruments 25% cheaper 
than in the older, scattered plants. 
He cut out production of radio coils, 
which could no longer compete prof- 
itably against Japanese products and 
dropped a line of traffic control equip- 
ment. “We had no business being in 
that traffic stuff in the first place,” 
said he. “Our sales force isn’t trained 
to sell to the mayor.” 

With Burke keeping a careful eye 
on operating costs, Standard Kolls- 
man crept back into the black. Its 
1959 net per share: 77c. But it never 
got back to where it had been in the 
early Fifties. 

Last month, however, Burke pro- 
duced the best news yet. “For the 
first half of 1960,” said he, “our earn- 
ings will be at least 60c a share.” At 
that rate they would be running 70% 
ahead, of 1959’s and Standard Kolls- 


JAMES BURKE: 
his figures were good to him 


man was heading for its best showing 
in many years. Considering the mess 
that Burke had taken over only a few 
years before, it was an 
showing. 

Burke’s $1,650. The road that led 
Jim Burke to Standard Kollsman’s 
executive suite started in a Chicago 
auditing firm back in 1929. Glenn 
Swanson needed someone to keep the 
books for his radio coil business. He 
not only persuaded Burke to do the 
job, but talked him into investing 
$1.650 of his savings as well. 


Swanson had engineered a TV 
tuner just in time to catch the post- 
war boom in TV sets; Standard Kolls- 
man’s sales rocketed from $3.4 million 
in 1947 to $89.3 million in 1953. But 
Swanson was temperamentally un- 
suited to running a business under 
competitive conditions. Standard’s 
acquisition in 1951 of Kollsman In- 
struments only partly solved the 
problem; Kollsman’s boss, Victor Car- 
bonara, was cut from the same cloth 
as Swanson. 

Expansion-Minded Now. So in the 
end it was Bookkeeper Burke, his 
original $1,650 investment now worth 
some $10 million, who was called on 
to save the day. Not content, how- 
ever, with merely pruning and trim- 
ming an inefficient operation, Burke 
last month was clearly in an expan- 
sion-minded mood. 

He announced that Standard Kolls- 
man had closed a deal to take over 
Casco Products, a $7.5-million (as- 
sets) maker of cigarette lighters, ap- 
pliances and switches. He also re- 
vealed that he had another important 
acquisition up his sleeve. After sev- 
eral decades of auditing other men’s 
fiscal accomplishments, Jim Burke 
was out to create some of his own. 


impressive 





DRUGS 


BY THE BOOK 


Sterling Drug Co. flouts the 
fashion in its trade but does 
very nicely, thank you. 


FRoM TIME to time during his day, 
Dr. J. Mark Hiebert, president & 
chairman of big (1959 sales: $228.8 
million), prolific (1,000 products) 
Sterling Drug Co.,* hefts a bulky 
bound volume from his desk and 
weighs it thoughtfully. “In here,” he 
tells visitors, “there are 300 new prod- 
uct ideas fresh from our researchers. 
I am going to go over all of them, and 
our doctors and sales people are go- 
ing to go over all of them. And then 
do you know what I am going to do? 
I am going to cross most of them right 
off the list.” 

Unorthodox Profits. In a day & age 
when most drugmakers have hotly 
joined the all-or-nothing research 
race, Hiebert admits his way is heresy. 
“Maybe another drug company presi- 
dent would not scratch his way 
through this book,” he says, “but I’m 
going to.” Hiebert, of course, would 
love to see the lightning strike, leav- 
ing Sterling with a fabulous new won- 
der drug. But he has no desire to 
join the “vicious circle” all-out drug 
research has become, with its attend- 
ant diminishing returns. 

Hiebert’s unorthodox view produces 
unorthodox profits. Last year only 
American Home Products among the 
proprietary drug producers netted a 
better return on its stockholders’ 
equity than did Sterling (with 26.6%). 
What’s more, that return-—though no 


*Sterling Drug, Inc. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 6333. Price range (1960): high 635%; 
ow, 4414. Dividend (1959): $1.65. Indicated 
1960 payout: $1.90. Earnings per share (1959) : 
$2.65. Total assets: $153.6 million. Ticker 
symbol: STY 


STERLING’S HIEBERT: 
his way is heresy 
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TESTING PURITY OF BAYER ASPIRIN PROCESS: 
from unspectacular standbys, uncommon profits 


match for Smith Kline & French’s— 
exceeded anything any other ethical 
drug producers could boast. 

Sterling’s boss maintains this profits 
plane by making the most of what 
may seem unspectacular products in 
his proprietary (i.e., branded over- 
the-counter) lines and household 
products. Among them: Bayer As- 
pirin, Dr. Lyons’ Tooth Powder, 
Molle Shaving Cream, Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia, poultry vaccines and 
synthetic vanilla flavoring. Included, 
as well, are some 300 items for pets, 
ranging from bird seed to dog collars. 

Unfashionable Emphasis. As Hiebert 
is well aware, however, Sterling’s un- 
orthodox ways have not exactly en- 
deared it to Wall Street’s research- 
obsessed security analysts. Profitable 
or not, lavish research on ethical drugs 
is the market’s creed. Laments Hie- 
bert: “Wall Street keeps harping at 
us. They say we don’t have much of 
an ethical drug business, or at least 
not the ethical drugs they think we 
should have.” Muses he, after a pause: 
“What they are talking about, I guess, 
is that we haven’t come up with a 
Miltown and made ourselves $40 mil- 
lion on it. As far as that goes, they’re 
right.” 

Actually, Hiebert points out, Ster- 
ling has a pretty substantial ethical 
line (accounting for about 33% of 
sales). As well as such old standbys 
as Demerol and Neo-Synephrine, it 
sells a wide line of vitamins, anti- 
malarials, barbiturates and analgesics. 
Also on the way: new steroids, more 
potent analgesics, and an item that 
will produce more protein in food. But 
while steady profit-makers, none is 
the sort of glamour drug the market 
rates so high. 

Hiebert, who has more regard for 
profit than fashion, is not one to fall 
all over himself to be popular. “We 
were slower,” he admits, “than some 
other companies in getting into ethi- 


cal drug research, but no one can 
say we haven’t been moving. Some 
people still remember, I guess, that 
we had penicillin at the beginning, 
but couldn’t find a way to make it in 
big quantities at a marketable price.” 

Easy Does It. Hiebert’s undeviating 
concern with marketability has per- 
haps meant slow growth, but it has 
done wonders for Sterling’s profits. 
Though sales over the last eight years 
have risen only 25%, Sterling’s earn- 
ings have doubled. 

Sterling’s tried and true pattern is 
something Hiebert makes clear he has 
no intention of departing from, cur- 
rent fashion’s dictates notwithstand- 
ing. “We are still mighty careful,” he 
says, “when it comes to new ethical 
drugs. They have got to be useful in 
the treatment of a disease, or a de- 
cided improvement over what is 
available now. Beyond that, we've got 
to see a sufficient market for them.” 


WALL STREET 





THE LITTLE 
AVERAGE THAT 
COULDN'T 


If it could just crest those 

old peaks, the rail average 

would make orthodox Dow 

theorists happy. But the 

rails just couldn’t seem to 
make the grade. 


“One of the shortest ways of going 
wrong is to accept an indication by 
one average which has not been clear- 
ly confirmed by the other,” wrote 
William Peter Hamilton, who ran- 
sacked the writings of scholarly 
Charles H. Dow to formulate the 
venerable Dow Theory. In recent 
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years some of Dow’s followers have 
come to doubt this particular tenet of 
the faith, reasoning that the railroads 
have lost their onetime bellwether 
role in the economy. But to the or- 
thodox Dow theorist, no bullish action 
by the industrial average is really 
convincing until it is confirmed by a 
parallel breakthrough of the Dow- 
Jones railroad average. 

Last month, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials put on an impressive rally, 
climbing past 650 and thereby regain- 
ing some 60°; of their early 1960 losses. 
In so doing, the DJI broke through 
fairly formidable resistance in the 630 
area. Such a breakthrough might have 
had strongly bullish implications. The 
only trouble, as the orthodox Dow fol- 
lowers saw it, was that the rails had 
failed to follow. 

But not for lack of trying. For the 
rail average, the crucial peak was at 
146.56, its March 24 peak. On three 
separate days last month the rails got 
up enough steam to chug right up to 
the 146.56 peak—only to sink back 
each day and close a fraction below 
that magic figure. “It was incredible,” 
declared Analyst Richard Russell, one 
of the most vocal of the orthodox Dow 
theorists, “how the rails resisted at 
this point.” 

The ‘repeated failure of the rails to 
climb this relatively easy peak was 
doubly bearish to Dow followers. Had 
the rails crested the March highs, 
there was a series of tougher peaks 
looming beyond: the 151.47 of last 
February and after that the lofty 
173.56 of July 1959. But the first and 
easiest barrier had stopped the rails. 
On top of which last month’s failure 
had occurred against a background of 
merger news whose long-range impli- 
cations were not unfavorable. 

The rails might, of course, yet make 
it. But until they did, it could only 
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mean one thing to the Dow followers: 
that the breakthrough of the indus- 
trials was only a short-term upthrust 
in a primarily declining market. Flat- 
ly declared Dow Theorist Russell: “In 
spite of the action of the industrials, 
the primary trend or great tide of the 
market is still bearish and has been 
since July 8, 1959.” 


CHEMICALS 


WHY CHANGE? 


Change our time-worn ways? 

Why should we, asks East- 

man Kodak’s new president, 

when they've worked so 
well? 


In Hts final year as a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford back in 1928, Kansas City- 
born William Scott Vaughn hadn’t 
yet decided what he wanted to do 
after he finished studying mathe- 
matics and physics. As Vaughn now 
tells the story: “I had always been 
interested in optics and had a 
lot of fun lugging an old Kodak plate 
camera on my summer bike trips 
through England. Then one day one 
of the dons came back from studying 
the use of Kodak products as class- 
room aids and told me how much he 
liked the ‘feel’ of the Kodak company. 

“That made up my mind. I sat 
down and wrote to Rochester asking 
for a job.” 

Last month, 32 years from the time 
he started as a $60-a-week technical 
man, Bill Vaughn became president of 
Eastman Kodak Co. Fresh from six 
years as first vice president of the 
company’s Tennessee Eastman Co. and 
Texas Eastman divisions, Vaughn suc- 


ceeded Albert Kincade Chapman. Did 
the choice of a man from the plastic, 
chemical and textile side of the busi- 
ness foreshadow a shift in corporate 
emphasis away from EK’s present 
65% photographic product mix? 

“Not at all,” declared Bill Vaughn. 
“The proportion of our business has 
hardly changed in the last decade and 
I don’t expect it to in the next decade, 
either. We never went into these in- 
dustries just for the sake of diversifi- 
cation. We started Tennessee East- 
man to get control of vital raw 
materials and made other products 
from these raw materials because it 
was profitable to do so.” 

Vaughn said he saw no reason to 
change the policy that worked so 
well in the past. “There’s plenty of 
diversification,” said he, “right in the 
photographic business.” He pointed 
out that Kodak’s* sales and profits 
have been growing at a rate twice as 
fast as that of the gross national prod- 
uct. “We’re not in the 
phase yet,” said he. 

What about Polaroid, which came 
from nowhere to grab a big piece of 
the photographic market? Hadn't 
Kodak lost ground to Polaroid? 
Vaughn purported to be impressed 
but unbothered. “We'll keep working 
on speeding up the development and 
printing process,” said he, “but we 
will stick by George Eastman’s phi- 
losophy of, ‘You press the button, we 
do the rest... .”” 

Said he, smiling: “I'd be a silly ass 
to change a policy that has worked 
so well, wouldn’t I?” 


plateauing 


*Eastman Kodak Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 12445. Price range (1960): high, 
136'4; low, 94. Dividend (1959): $1.56. Indi- 
cated 1960 payout: $1.80. Earnings per share 
(1959): $3.23. Total assets: $840.9 million 
Ticker symbol: EK. 


EASTMAN KODAR’S VAUGHN: 
he lugged an old camera 
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FOOD CHAINS 


SETTLING DOWN? 


ACF -Wrigley’s fortunes have 
risen and fallen with bewil- 
dering frequency. Is the big 
supermarket chain finally 
settling down? 





By tHE form sheet, supermarket 
chains are supposed to be relatively 
staid companies with earnings grow- 
ing at a slow but dependable rate. 
That term “staid” has never applied, 
however, to Oklahoma City’s ACF- 
Wrigley Stores, Inc.* 

In the mid-Fifties, AWS was one of 
the fastest moving stocks on the Big 
Board, running up from 75% to 23% 
in 1955, dropping down to 12% again 
and then, in 1958, soaring to 24%4. 
ACF, a manufacturer of buses, had 
been in precarious financial condition 
until Wall Street broker Charles Allen 
Jr. moved in, liquidated the assets and 
began looking around for a way to 
put its cash and stock exchange list- 
ing to work. He hit upon the super- 
market field. There followed a series 
of mergers and acquisitions which left 
ACF-Wrigley a $363-million-a-year 
retailer of groceries. 

But if AWS hardly behaved like a 
typical supermarket stock, neither did 


the company produce the stability for’ 


which supermarkets are supposed to 
be dependable. Last year its earnings 
plummeted to 86c a share from $1.43 
the vear before, and its stock sagaed 
all the way back to 12%. ACF-Wrig- 
ley had simply run into trouble in 
dig ting some of its hasty acquisi- 
tions. 

The New Look. In Oklahoma City 
last month, Chairman Norman Hirsch- 
field, 50, boss of ACF-Wrigley the 
past 14 months, suggested that his 
grocery chain might be on the verge 
of settling down at last. Hirschfield 
estimated that his fiscal 1960 earnings 
would run around 90c per share, up 
4.7% from 1959’s 86c. That wouldn’t 
be a very exciting rise, but consider- 
ing that earnings have improved in 
every successive quarter of the year, 
it was not too bad a showing. At least 
Hirschfield had checked the decline. 

“We feel that we've already re- 
attained a 25c quarterly earnings 
rate,” pointed out Hirschfield, “and 
our target is 30c quarterly within the 
next nine months. The way we’re 
going now, we should achieve about 
$1.15 per share in fiscal 1961 and $1.30 
the following year.” 

*ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 124. Price range (1960): high, 
1534; low, 1244. Dividend (1 ): 40c. Indi- 
cated 1960 payout: 40c. Earnings per share 


(1959) : 86c. Total assets: $69.6 million. Ticker 
symbol: AWS. 
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ACF-WRIGLEY’S HIRSCHFIELD: 
he stopped the bleeding 


That would still leave ACF-Wrigley 
behind its profits mark of 1958. Yet 
it appeared that Hirschfield had done 
much to solve the company’s serious 
problems. He disposed of ACF-Wrig- 
ley’s badly managed Cleveland stores. 
This sale necessitated a charge of 
nearly $1.3 million against retained 
earnings, but it erased losses of some 
$25,000 weekly. Moreover, he re- 
shuffled management in his ailing 
Detroit stores, thus improving a situa- 
tion which had helped hold ACF- 
Wrigley’s first-quarter earnings down 
to 17c per share. 

The Tie That Binds. With this reor- 
ganization out of the way, Hirschfield 
now hopes to start the company grow- 
ing again. He has argued tirelessly 
that competitive conditions are mak- 
ing it necessary for small food chains 
to consolidate. He would like to per- 
suade more of them to enter the 
ACF-Wrigley fold. ACF-Wrigley can 
offer them, says he, a marketable stock 
and special services to member chains 
by the parent company. Says Hirsch- 
field: “Right now we've got about $7 
million to use in making acquisitions. 
We're looking around.” 


MACHINERY 





BUT WHAT ABOUT 
PROFITS? 


Hobart Ramsey came down 
to Wall Street with hopeful 
news on Worthington’s sales 
prospects. But he left The 
Street’s big question largely 

unanswered. 


“I am optimistic regarding the im- 
mediate outlook. I am enthusiastic 
over the long-range prospects for 
Worthington.” So said Worthington 
Corp.’s Chairman Hobart C. Ram- 
sey in Manhattan last month. But the 


Wall Street analysts gathered to hear 
him seemed remarkably unimpressed. 

It was not that the moneymen 
doubted the sincerity of “Hobe” Ram- 
sey’s words. It was just that Worth- 
ington* had announced so many false 
starts in recent years. Yet try as it 
might, the $180-million (sales) pump, 
compressor and air conditioning 
manufacturer never seemed able to 
get its earnings off the plateau on 
which they had rested since the late 
1940s. 

In fact, Ramsey last month was 
rather careful with his optimism- 
so far as profits were concerned. All 
that he would promise was a “modest” 
increase in Worthington’s earnings this 
year over the depressed $4.81 a share 
of 1959—which had been the second 
lowest in more than a decade. The 
“modest” increase seemed hardly 
likely to carry Worthington even 
back to the $6.32 a share it earned in 
1957. 

Tough Transition. Ever since the 
early Fifties, Worthington has been 
a company in transition. In 1950 the 
company did 90% of its business in 
capital goods—a situation manage- 
ment found most unsatisfactory. Dur- 
ing his 11 years in Worthington’s ex- 
ecutive suite, Ramsey worked over- 
time to change it. 

He had considerable success. By 
buying some eight companies and 
broadening product lines, Ramsey by 
last year brought the capital goods 
segment of Worthington’s product mix 
down to 50%. He also doubled sales 
over the decade. 

But when it came to earnings, the 
accomplishment looked a good deal 
less impressive. The company’s total 
profits rose 42% between 1950 and 
1959. But extra stock issued to pay 
for acquisitions diluted the gain. Per 
share earnings actually fell from $5.70 
to $4.81 in ten years. 

Mixed Prospects. “We are,” Ramsey 
proudly told the analysts, “in the 
midst of our company’s greatest new 
product achievements.” Knowing 
Worthington’s technical reputation, 
none of the analysts doubted it. But 
what really interested them were per 
share earnings. And here, Ramsey 
was considerably less encouraging. 
Conceded he: “We are getting busi- 
ness but not at price levels we would 
like to see.” 

Which seemed to indicate that, how- 
ever optimistic Ramsey might be over 
Worthington’s sales and product de- 
velopments, The Street was. still 
justified in its reservations about the 
company’s profit prospects. 

*Worthington Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 5142. Price range (1960): high, 
66; low, 50/2. Dividend (1959): $2.50. Indi- 
cated 1960 payout: $2.50. Earnings per share 


(1959) : $4.81. Total assets: $163 million. Tick- 
er symbol. WTH. 
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OIL 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


One after another the Stand- 

ard Oil companies are don- 

ning cloaks to move in on 
each other’s territories. 


THe most famous name in the oil 
business was slowly disappearing 
last month. The name was Standard 
Oil, the Rockefeller heritage shared 
by no less than five companies: 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, Standard 
Oil (Indiana), Standard Oil (Ohio), 
and Standard Oil (Kentucky). All 
across the nation last month, they 
were quietly dropping the name 
“Standard” from their gasoline 
brands and putting in slick, new 
substitutes. 

The Old & the New. The reason for 
the change was a blend of a hoary 
government decree dating back to 
1911 and an economic pressure that 
was as up-to-date as 1960. The de- 
cree was the Government's famed 
dissolution order which broke up 
John D. Rockefeller’s old oil empire 
and forbade the newly freed com- 
panies to use the “Standard” name 
in any of the other companies’ sales 
territories. The pressure is the need 
for more marketing room. 

Standard Oilmen themselves agree 
that the Standard Oil name is a 
prime salesman of oil. Growled one 
Standard chairman a few years ago: 
“If they move into my territory with 
the name, I get an injunction against 
them—fast.” 

But the pressure they feel these 
days force Standard Oilmen to raid 
each other’s domain with or without 
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the name. Their own markets are 
awash with crude oil and refined 
products. That oil has to be sold, 
and to move it an oilman needs out- 
lets. For such massive companies as 
Indiana Standard or Jersey Standard, 
there was no hope left of any sizable 
increases in sales if they remained 
cooped up in their traditional 15 or 
25 states. 

The Way Out. So last month the 
Standard companies were taking the 
only way out. They were changing 
names with one hand, and cutting 
into each other’s territories with the 
other.* In one part of the Jersey 
Standard domain, for example, the 
name “Enco” suddenly popped up on 
gasoline pumps. Was that, wondered 
competitors, the forerunner of a 
change that would switch all the 
company’s pumps from “Esso” to 
“Enco” and put the company’s service 
stations into 48 states? 

Jersey was not alone in this ploy. 
Indiana Standard was pushing sales 
through its Amoco subsidiary, and 
using the Amoco name as a cloak in 
others’ territories. Standard of Cali- 
fornia, with “Standard” in its home 
grounds, was using “Chevron” as its 
entering wedge into other Standard 
lands. And Standard of Ohio was 
busy marketing “Fleet-Wing”’ oil. 

When would it all end? Pretty 
clearly, not until most of the Stand- 
ard companies were operating in 
most of the 48 states. “It’s a measure 
of the business today,” sighed one 
long-term oil veteran. “They spent 
millions of dollars building up those 
names, but now they'll take on new 
ones just to get some breathing 
space.” 

*With one exception: early in the game. 


Standard Oil of New York changed its name 
a2, Saeeny Mobil and now has no problem at 
all. 
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GAS STATION ON A CALIFORNIA HIGHWAY: 
a famous name was slowly disappearing 
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| WE CAN FINANCE 


this outstanding 


investment opportunity! 
Own your own Licensed 
unattended coin-operated 


Westinghouse 


Half-Hour Laundry Store 


Laundromat stores give millions of Ameri 
cans a time-saving, modern way of doing 
laundry ... while SAVING 50%. Investors, 
business and professional people net un 
usually high returns by operating these 
necessity-of-life stores. 


Q What are the advantages of own- 
ing a Westinghouse Laundromat 
laundry store? 

A You are investing in one of the fastest 
growing industries in the country and will 
enjoy a substantial second income. Because 
all equipment is coin-metered, customers 
do-it-themselves and no attendants are nec- 
essary. You have no labor problems or 
inventories. Many stores operate 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week...bringing you 
profits while you sleep! 


Q How much time must be devoted to 
successfully operate a laundry store? 
A This is a spare time business ...a few 
hours each week is ample. Service can be 
contracted ovt to an independent Author- 
ized ALD Serviceman. Laundry stores are 
ideal for chain operation and/or absentee 
ownership. 


Q What are chances of success with- 
out previous experience? 
A ALD has planned over 10,000 profitable 
Laundromat laundry stores throughout the 
country ... successfully owned and oper- 
ated by doctors, lowyers, teachers, busi- 
nessmen and white collar workers who 
enjoy complete financial security. You need 
no previous experience. Our complete pro- 
grom has proven itself over and over again 
.. will make good business sense to you 
it includes assistance in locating, store 
planning, training and promotion. Our staff 
of over 500 field experts gives you continu- 
ing help and advice on installation, adver- 
tising and management. 


Q What about tax deductions? 


A Accelerated depreciation schedules per- 
mit rapid accrual of equity . . . offer attrac 
tive tax deductions and sales for capital 
gains. Here is a business tailor-made for 
the actively-employed businessman, sales 
executive and investor or for those seeking 
recession-proof retirement income. 


Pride yourself on good business sense? 
Compare the profit potential, leadership 
and consumer preference for the Licensed 
Westinghouse Laundromat Store. 


© ALD, Inc. 1960 


& io or information, wire, call or write 
“7 ALD, Inc. 


7057 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 
OFFICES IN 49 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ALD CANADA, Lid., 54 Advance Rd., Toronte 
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BIG ATTENTION 


Is your advertising as effective as it could be? Be honesi 
with yourself. When’s the last time you took a long, hard 
look at the dynamic changes in the business-management 
magazine field? If you've overlooked Forbes, better check 
your own advertising schedule right now, because .. . 


FORBES MAGAZINE IS READ BY YOUR OWN MARKET 


It isn’t just how many—it’s who! Go ahead, ask the very 
people you want to reach and influence. Dollars to dough- 
nuts they read Forbes. And we mean read it! Forbes gives 
the important facts on business in a crisp, keen, lively for- 
mat that’s edited for business men whose time is money. 


FORBES’ CIRCULATION HAS TRIPLED SINCE 1950 


Forbes’ rate of growth outstrips any 
other book in the field! Compare the 
three leaders; on sheer numbers 
alone there’s little choice. Forbes’ 
new 315,000 circulation guarantee 
is less than 5% below Fortune’s July 
rate base of 330,000; less than 10% 
below Business Week’s 342,000. 


OAntE FORE TIVE AM 


FORBES’ ADVERTISING PAGES HAVE ALMOST DOUBLED 


Leaf through a copy. Look at the big 
business advertisers who are getting 
bigger visibility, bigger importance, 
bigger attention for their advertis- 
ing—because they've spotted the tre- 
mendous power potential in Forbes. 
That's why you ought to know more 
about Forbes and FORBESMANSHIP. 


1959 
FORBES AD PAGES 


FORBESMANSHIP ... THE ART OF SELLING TO BUSINESS 
To sell business you've got to think business as Forbes does, 
understand business as Forbes does, and attract business 
men as Forbes does. And Forbes does it like nobody else. 
The payoff is evident in Forbes’ growth. 


This advertisement is adapted from a 2-page, 2-color ad 
which appeared in advertising trade publications. It is 
being reprinted in Forbes to keep you posted on the 
tremendous strides Forbes is now making in both quantity 
and quality of circulation and advertising pages ...and, in 
the hopes that you'll consider the added prestige and sales 
potential your product or service can get by being 
“showcased” in Forbes. 


FORBES MAGAZINE « 70 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
Forbes advertising offices—Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. Cleveland: 562 
Hanno Bidg. Dallas: 1416 Commerce St. Los Angeles: The Menne Co., 711 
S. Vermont Ave. San Francisco: The Menne Co., 114 Sansome St 
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which is which ? 


Same year, same mint, same condition. Yet 
one of these two-cent pieces is worth 16 times 
more than the other. A numismatist would 
point out the difference in size of the motto, 
“In God We Trust,” from one coin to the next. 
He would show you other subtle differences 
which help make the coin on top worth $110. 

Selecting outstanding securities values, too, 
depends on having seasoned professionals in 
yourcorner. Professionals with thedemonstrated 
capacity to perform well for clients year in, 
year out. Professionals like those who staff 
Harris, Upham’s 37 offices nationwide. 

Here’s a prime example of capacity to perform. 
The first five issues of SCIENCE AND SECURITIES, 
(in which our Research Staff relates scientific 
progress to investment potential in many fields) 
contained 275 recommendations. These stocks 
as a group outperformed the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average by a wide margin. 

Now the latest issue of SCIENCE AND SECU- 
RITIES is available. In this 12-page booklet 
you'll find clear, concise discussions of stocks 
shaping the progress in ultrasonics, marine 
electronics, epoxy plastics, ethical drugs, and 
electronic reading. In SCIENCE AND SECURITIES 
you can see how Harris, Upham Research works 
for clients continually, with the investor's 
success the continuing goal. For your compli- 
mentary copy, simply address: 


Ne 
74-@: HARRIS, UPHAM & C2’: 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading security and commodity exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


REctor 2-6300 


Gentlemen: Please forward a free copy of your “Science and Securities.” 





Address 








City. 


Zone State 
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HOLDING COMPANIES 





OMIT FLOWERS 


One more relic of yester- 

day’s faded holding company 

era is shortly to bite the 
dust—U.S. Foil, 


Ir coRPORATE funerals did not bypass 
the normal rituals, stockholders would 
shortly be receiving black-edged 
cards announcing the demise of U‘S. 
Foil Co. Last month, amid a seemly 
interval of delay, the corpse of one 
of the most spectacular relics of an- 
other era was headed for its grave. 

Last Rites. The death sentence was 
handed down in May, when a year- 
old life-or-death suit in a Delaware 
court was settled privately. The suc- 
cessful prosecutor: investor and re- 
tailing executive Alfred Manacher, 53, 
said (by himself) to be the largest 
single shareholder (with “well over 
100,000 shares”) of U.S. Foil’s Class 
B non-voting common. His target: 
the family Reynolds, holders of all 
the Class A voting shares. His charge: 
that U.S. Foil was no more than a 
device whereby the Reynolds family 
controlled the 50.3% of the stock of 
Reynolds Metal Co. held through 
U.S. Foil’s portfolio. Foil’s existence, 
claimed he, “doesn’t mean anything 
at all [beyond that].” Its perpetua- 
tion, said he, is “contrary to the best 
interests of its [other] shareholders.” 

Manacher won his battle in a tenta- 
tive out-of-court settlement which 
still must be approved by court and 
stockholders. “It looks,” said he jubi- 
lantly, “as though the Reynolds family 
came around to my point of view.” 
Though the court was still to be heard 
from, Manacher was confident that he 
had won the day. “I see no reason,” 
said he, “why the deal shouldn’t go 
through.” The one uncertainty: 
whether it will be ruled a tax-free 
exchange. 

Bird in Hand. For U.S. Foil stock- 
holders, it was a case of weighing a 
bird in hand against two in the bush. 
Since U.S. Foil B has traditionally 
sold at a good discount beneath the 
proportionate value in Reynolds com- 
mon it represents, the proposed 0.85 
Reynolds-for-one-U.S. Foil would up- 
grade their marketable equity. 

But for accumulators of U.S. Foil 
common, it was something of a loss. 
It removes U.S. Foil as a means of ac- 
quiring a dollar’s worth of interest in 
Reynolds for something like 76c. 

As for the Reynolds family, the 
demise of U.S. Foil will have more 
theoretical than practical effect. After 
the exchange, they will have an esti- 
mated 17% interest in Reynolds 
Metals. 
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The FORBES index 
Solid line . 
= is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 
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. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
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centers 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 
variation 


= 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal 


May June July 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales. : 
Bank Debits 


166.0 
119.2 
101.5 
134.2 
165.9 
137.4 


166.0 
119.8 
102.0 
134.2 
162.6 
136.9 


163.0 
120.2 
101.0 
139.0 
169.6 
138.6 


Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec. 


157.0 
118.9 
101.5 
138.0 
166.7 
136.4 


157.0 
119.3 
101.0 
131.1 
162.2 
134.1 


154.0 
118.9 
101.0 
132.8 
164.1 
134.2 


115 


Jan. Feb. March April May 
(prelim.) 
167.0 
121.3 
99.8 
129.2 
179.2 


139.3 


168.0 
120.9 
101.0 
133.3 
165.3 
137.7 


166.0 
121.0 

99.8 
127.9 
171.5 
137.2 


165.0 
120.7 

99.5 
129.2 
172.2 
137.3 


165.0 
121.4 
98.7 
142.0 
166.4 
138.7 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


Stocks for Today 


TuHERe’s excitement today in the plas- 
tics business, where lower prices and 
new raw materials have resulted in a 
sharp sales stimulus. Further, the 
evidence of growth can be found on 
any supermarket shelf. Case in point: 
the detergent industry is making a 
major shift to plastic containers. As 
a result, Plax Corp., jointly owned 
by Emhart Mfg. and Monsanto Chemi- 
cal and perhaps best known as the 
leading manufacturer of “squeeze 
bottles,” now has a new arrow for its 
bow. Sales should be up more sharply 
than last year’s 22% gain, and capacity 
is being expanded to accommodate 
further growth. 

But Plax, the source of a 36c per 
share earnings equity for Emhart 
Mfg. in 1959 and possibly 50c-70c this 
year, isn’t the only reason for an 
interest in Emhart. This company 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


has emerged from 

a recession which 

saw earnings 

halved to $2.10 

per share in 1958. 

With the com- 

pany’s packaging 

machinery  divi- 

sion benefiting from the upturn in in- 

dustry’s capital spending, 1960 earn- 

ings could be in the $3.50 per share 

area vs. $2.53 last year. Being an im- 

portant supplier of machinery to the 

plastics business, Emhart has a direct 

as well as an indirect stake in that 

industry’s growth. The stock, around 

50 over-the-counter, pays $1.60. 
Few realize that our medical stand- 

ard of living has been rising and that 

our changing age complexion (pro- 

portionately more older and younger 

people) introduces a special stimulus 


to drug sales. In this connection, an 
interest in a comparatively small but 
competitively strong company in the 
vaccine field, Allied Laboratories 
(around 52 and paying $1.20), can 
easily be justified. It’s not that re- 
cent results have been exciting; more- 
over, the first half of 1960 profit will 
be well below year earlier results 
But the low point in the company’s 
“private recession” now may be end- 
ing. It’s left what might be termed a 
“hard core” of about $2.50 per share 
earning power. 

Basically, Allied’s transition re- 
flects the steadily declining demand 
for Salk vaccine after 1957 (since 
when, incidentally, regular product 
sales have increased). Moreover, bad 
weather hurt veterinary produet sales 
this past winter, and these contribute 
around 40% of the company’s volume. 
But the second half should make much 
more pleasant comparative reading. 
Overhead and advertising costs (but 
not research) now are being cut. Sales 
will be stimulated by new products, 
such as 1) an iron complex that 
doesn’t stain teeth, 2) a canine globu- 
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! | lin which has been “back ordered” 

IMPORTANT NEW SERIES OF Many Wall Street professionals : introducti 3 “ “ 
have long regarded the Campbell since introduction, ) a “4-way” vac- 
CAMPBELL REPORTS ON Stock Reports as compact arse- cine. A relatively small sales explo- 
nals of solid fact. Glamor and ro- sion in these or other new products 
sé ” mance are studiously omitted- now on clinical trial could have dra- 

ELECTRONIC STOCKS but all reports are highly read- tic reflecti ° s 

able. Mr. Campbell has now made matuc re ection in per share results. 
IBM available special reports on ten Beech-Nut Life Savers, around 39 
INT’L TELEPHONE electronic companies. and paying $1.60, is another interest- 
GENERAL ELECTRIC While Mr. Campbell is a nationally-known consultant, ing situation—and not just because 
WESTINGHOUSE he does not expect the investor or trader to follow almost everyone at some time or other 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS him blindly. Instead, he marshals facts and figures in has eaten a Life Saver. Chewing gum 
plain sight. You see at a glance just why a given 3 lines, Naini ie - E 
RAYTHEON stock should be bought or why it should be sold _— panei recently increased for the 
THIOKOL 1 RE RE iy first time in about 40 years, which 
BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS The Campbell-type report presents an inside analysis be ould add roughly 35¢ to annual 
J. WESTERN UNION of both income statements and balance sheets, which earnings. Aggressive new manage- 
K. GENERAL TELEPHONE produce truly significant findings and conclusions. ment has been rehabilitating the com- 
BARGAIN OFFER: These reports may be worth thousands of dollars to you. You pany: witness the 2%-fold increase 
may have one or more reports for only $1.00 each, or all ten $7.50. Check those you in advertising and promotional ex- 
want — now — while you are thinking about it. penditures since the merger with Life 
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THOMAS G. CAMPBELL & CO., Financial Consultants Savers in 1956. Competitive position 
98 Montague Street, Brooklyn 1, New York has been strengthened, and an excep- 

tionally strong financial position pro- 
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a Please Mail Reports Checked: A haw Bt} C 0D DO EO FO GO uf 

@ All 10 at Special Price of $7.50 [) Payment Mesieota In The Amount of $ : . 

' vides the wherewithal for expan- 
7enree ie. sion. Although Beech-Nut has a 
; City at ce Zone State F-71 small but profitable coffee business, 
———_— ——— —_ second largest factor in the baby 
| foods field. This year’s earnings 


should be around $2.70 per share 
| against $2.53 in 1959. 
In the present state of cold war ten- 


sion, Boeing Airplane Co., around 27, 


appears to be a most interesting spec- 
ulation inasmuch as the company has 
representation in the Minuteman 
| ICBM and the Dyna-Soar space glider 
in stocks under $5 or $10 project. This year’s earnings should 
be much better than last year's 
Now you can get revealing reports giving analysis and opinion on investment = aE vue . 
in little-known stocks. These are stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that are well|] | $1.65 per share, which was adversely 
managed, have good earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by the average investor. .../|] | affected by unanticipated write-offs 


We specialize in selecting these stocks selling under $5 or $10. A. J. G. of Westport, of the 707. Incidentally, United Air- 
Conn., writes: “I now take 4 other services, but yours is one of the best I have seen |} | jinos will be flying the Boeing 720 


fer the email investor. (a smaller version of the 707) this 


See for yourself how large profits may be| : 
FREE REPORTS ® reaped from a small investment in_ these summer. There have been excellent 
® LOW-PRICED “hidden-value stocks.” The || | reports on the plane, and additional 


recommendations you receive are impartial. We are not an investment dealer or|| | orders could easily develop. 
broker, and no salesman will call. To receive free SSR Reports for one month, just Apropos this column’s past refer- 
mail this ad—or postcard—together with your name and address to: 

| ence to Burroughs Corp., the com- 


SELECTED SECURITIES RESEARCH, INC., DEPT. F-88, SEAFORD, L. I., N. Y. pany obviously is not “another IBM.” 
pee ese hy Se ? : But the leopard seems to have 
— : ——— changed its spots. Twelve years ago, 
oman | mt = | for example, an old building in Detroit 

CD Varian Special Report Surveys : represented about 90% of the com- 
Transitron = | pany’s manufacturing gpace. Now, 
Fairchild APPLIED SCIENCE STOCKS = | this building accounts for only 15% 
Polarad = | to 20% of total floor space. Working 


Microwave ... for the active and agile investor = | capital position is tight, but Bur- 


FXR . 5 alae seas Oe ie * , 
Jerrold IBM's of the os yo ge oe may ss maeaie ——- among the ex- roughs pr obably wont require new 
citing science stocks covered by Investors arch’s latest special report. Two of ; » - > waar 
Itek jen rag ——, for yoy are leaders in ne Fw of somieceenmers. neuter financing for at least anothe1 year. 
J sales have soared tenfold in just ten years! Similar opportunities are rapidly unfold- . ” - “acti 
e : ing for the other ‘“‘Buck Rogers’’ stocks analyzed. Fields include synthetic radiation, The stock has long term attraction 
Farrington information technology, microwaves, and infrared. Among these companies are two at around 38 
which, we believe, could well be IBM’s of the future—although any of the stocks . 


ACT NOWS Sree ay eitine potential for foresignted investors. a ence Stocks Reliance Electric and Engineering, 
“A Positive Investment Program.” Don't delay—mail the capes any. ee selling around 62, paying $1.80, is an- 
* other company with a more interest- 

INVESTORS RESEARCH ing outlook than its popular label 
Company (Dept. F-93) p..0c¢ airmail special bulletin, a 5 _ implies. Such “labels” contribute to 

922 Laguna Street week trial subscription and bonus the price/earnings ratio, which helps 

Santa Barbara, Calif. "“'**™ Prcloset § © “make” the market price. Actually, 
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NEW BREAK-THROUGH 


FOR DRUG 


The field of steroid hormones has opened up a 
whole new area of growth for the drug producers. 


For investors, the important questions are these: 


@ Which companies are most active in this new 
market? 


Which have the most to gain from its develop- 
ment? 


@ Which are losing out competitively? 


The Value Line Investment Survey’s newest 
Analysis of the Drug Industry seeks to answer these 
questions. It selects the 2 most promising issues for 
Market Performance in the Next 12 Months, and 
identifies 4 others as affording better-than-average 
prospects in the same period. The new Analysis also 
points out, however, that because the Drug Industry 
is becoming more competitive, profits growth for 
many of these companies is likely to be slower in the 
future than in the past. 


In the Drug Industry, as in many others, proper 
selection is all-important and Value Line’s latest 
study shows a wide range of relative values, from 
highest to lowest, in this group now. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


We will therefore send you, as part of the $5 Guest 
Subscription offer described below, the comprehensive 
Value Line Reports on 80 individual stocks in the Drug 
Industry and 2 other key industries—Chemicals and 
Coal. Among the stocks reported on: 


Pfizer Parke, Davis 
Abbott Laboratories Bristol-Myers 
Merck Vick Chemical 
Sterling Drug Upjohn 

American Cyanamid Thiokol Chemical 
Air Reduction Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Allied Chemical Schering 

Dow Chemical Gillette 

Freeport Sulphur Union Carbide 
McKesson & Robbins Minnesota M. & M. 
Monsanto Chemical Amer. Home Prod. 
Olin Mathieson Dupont 


Under this offer, you will also receive—by return mail 
and without charge—“Investment Opportunities in the 
New Space Age,” a long-range survey of prospects for 
the Aircraft & Missile, Electronics and Chemical In- 
dustries . .. plus the latest Value Line Summary of Ad- 
vices on all 1000 Major Stocks and 50 Special Situations 
under year-round supervision, with Value Line’s objec- 
tive measurements of Normal Value, Quality, Yield and 
Appreciation Potentiality. 


All these Reports will be sent to you without charge 
in conjunction with Value Line’s Guest Subscription 
offer which for only $5 (less than half the regular rate) 
brings you the next 4 weeks of complete service, includ- 
ing the following timely analyses, projections, and rec- 
ommendations: 


STOCKS 


(1) 4 “ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED STOCK- 
OF-THE-WEEK” REPORTS 
“WHAT THE MUTUAL FUNDS ARE BUYING 
AND SELLING” 
“WHAT COMPANY OFFICERS AND DIREC- 
TORS ARE BUYING AND SELLING” 
THE BUSINESS PROSPECT—weekly 
STOCK MARKET PROSPECT—weekly 
RECOMMENDED INVESTMENT 
NOW-—weekly 
BEST STOCKS TO BUY OR HOLD NOW to 
meet specific investment objectives 
VALUE LINE BUSINESS FORECASTER, 
which shows the composite trend of 7 economic 
series whose turning points have consistently pre- 
ceded cyclical turns in economic activity—weekly 
FULL-PAGE RATINGS AND REPORTS ON 
EACH OF 300 ADDITIONAL STOCKS 
A NEW SPECIAL SITUATION ANALYSIS 
AND RECOMMENDATION 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS NOW RECOMMEND- 
ED FOR HOLDING 
ALL SPECIAL SITUATIONS THAT HAVE 
BEEN RECOMMENDED FOR SALE-scores of 
which had doubled and tripled in price as the full 
tally reveals 
THE SUPERVISED ACCOUNT REPORT, which 
gives advance notice of all changes to be executed 
im the future in a real portfolio—supervised as a 
“model” account for the average investor. Also 
gives complete record of results to date 
WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS and 
4 WEEKLY SUMMARY-INDEXES including all 
changes in Rankings and Ratings up to date of 
publication. 


POLICY 





ALSO FREE with the above Guest Subscription 
offer: ARNOLD BERNHARD’S new book (Hard- 
cover edition; regular price $3.95). 


“THE EVALUATION OF COMMON STOCKS" 


In this lucid book the research director of the Value Line 
Survey explains the principles behind Value Line’s methods 
why stocks are not always worth what they sell for 
how they are sometimes carried too high, sometimes too 
low by mass excitement how, sooner or later, their 
prices move into line with value ... how to project the 

normal value of stocks into the future. 








(In contrast to this $5 offer, the regular rate is $144 annually) 
To take advantage of this Special Offer, 
fill out and mail coupon below 


Na nie 
Address 


City Zone State 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-156 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by 
ARNOLD BERNHARD € Co., Ine. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 E. 44th Street, N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 
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HOW WOULD YOU INVEST 


6,000? 


We'd t to show you how 
hundreds of businessmen from 
coast to coast have invested 
about $6,000 cash and have ex- 
perienced an average return of 
over $100 A WEEK on their 
investment. No gimmicks . . . 
just a sound business investment 
in a neighborhood coin-o ee 
ECON-O-WASH laun An 
unattended ECON-O- WASH 
takes up so little of your time 
that there’s no ——— of 
leaving your present job 

Theexclusive ECON. O-WASH 
national advertising program 
has included such publications 
as Life, TV Guide, McCall’s, 
Reader’s Digest, and such top 
network shows as Art Link- 
letter’s House Party and the 
Don McNeill Breakfast Club. 
ECON-O-WASH coin laundries 
are franchised by the American 
Laundry Machinery Company, 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
professional laundry equipment. 
An ECON-O-WASH representa- 
tive will phone for an appoint- 
ment to explain the story in 
greater detail, and perhaps show 
ou the way to the most solid 
investment you will ever make. 

Write to DEPARTMENT FB 

Pn t 

Cincinnati 12, oe 


& “Have you read — — 
PROFITABLE TRADING WITH” 


PUTS and CALLS 


by Richard Whiting? Packed with actual 


| 


trading methods for utilizing the potential for | 


‘unlimited profit on the upside—strictly lim- 
ited loss on the downside’ characteristics of 
Puts and Calls, no investor 
ee pee in both advancing AND declinin 
ets can afford to miss this book. The cost 
is immediately returnable if this book's value 
does not prove itself. For your copy of this | 
complete and invaluable guide to a little 


interested in | 
mar- | 


known area of the stock market, send $5 to | 


‘Puts & Calls’, R. H. M. Associates, 
F-158, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. N. . 
@ or send for free descriptive folder. & 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


\t a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the Ordinary Capital Stock was 
declared in respect of the vear 1960, payable 
in Canadian funds on August 1, 1960, to 
shareholders of record at 3:30 p.m. on June 
24, 1960 

By order of the Board 

r. F. 


o e | 


TURNER, 
Secretary 
1960. 


Montreal, June 13, 


DOW THEORY LETTERS 


by Richard Russell 


Read by professionals and serious investors 
throughout the world. Send for brochure explain- 
ing the Dow Theory, reprints of the author's 
four recent articles in BARRON'S, and a one- 
month trial subscription (4 issues), $1. 
($50.00 annually, Airmailed.) 


Dept. F, 125 East 93rd Street, N. Y. C. 28 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Values vs. Romance 


Stocks are like the girls one meets in 
his youth. Some of them you take out 
for the evening. Others you take home 
to mamma. The ones you take out for 
the evening often give you a whale of 
a good time, but you are afraid you 
don’t want to live with them. The one 
you take home to mamma often is not 
so exciting, but she “wears” better. 
You are not afraid to live with her. 

Without pressing the analogy too 
far, it is quite obvious that for a long 
time now investors have had a 
romantic urge to consort with stocks 
which are exciting but dangerous, and 
that they have had a most enjoyable 
and profitable experience. At the same 
time, they have become progressively 
less interested in those prosaic, con- 
ventional, bread-and-butter stocks 
which represent ownership in com- 
panies which are the backbone of the 
American economy. 

That’s why you find so many 
glamour stocks selling at 30 to 100 
times earnings, and so many con- 
ventional issues at seven to 15 times 
much more seasoned profits. The 
investors (or speculators) who have 
been buying the glamour stocks have 
been “making money” fast, sometimes 
very fast. The investors who have 
been sticking to values and refusing to 
be rushed off their feet by new 
theories regarding a “proper appraisal 
or growth stocks” have not been 
sharing in the excitement. As shown 
by the tabulation in this column in the 
previous issue of Forpes, many con- 
ventional stocks are selling at a third 
or more below their 1957-59 highs. 

There has been, and still is, a vogue 
in the type of stock which, at least in 
the past, has not been taken home to 
mamma. Many of them recently, how- 
ever, have been “taken home to 
mamma” even by conservative insti- 
tutions and seasoned investors. Some 
of them, probably a small minority, 
will provide real connubial bliss; but 
a vast majority, in my _ opinion, 
eventually will be the cause of invest- 
ment unhappiness. 

This is a great stock market vogue. 
The only thing that is “different” 
about it is that it has lasted longer and 
gone further than most historic vogues. 
That is because 1) the scientific 
developments of the past generation 
have been so challenging; 2) most of 
today’s younger stock market partici- 
pants never have known real un- 
pleasantness; 3) the capital gains tax 
effectively discourages profit-taking; 
and 4) those who have railed against 
this type of speculation have been 


so spectacularly 
“wrong” for such 
a long while. 

So in the pres- 

ent stock market 
we have a tug-of- 
war between Ro- 
mance and Values. 
Because nothing succeeds like success 
and nothing fails like failure in the 
stock market, the Romance people 
long have had the best of it. Recently 
there have been signs, however, that 
the Value. people are pulling a little 
harder on the tug-of-war rope. What 
I call the conventional stocks are 
coming into greater favor. The num- 
ber of glamour stocks which are 
making the headlines is not quite so 
large. 

The chances are that any pro- 
nounced change in speculative and 
investment preferences will come 
about gradually rather than sensa- 
tionally; but it could be hurried by an 
unexpected and spectacular simul- 
taneous break in prices for five or six 
wonder issues. It would really hurt 
sentiment to have three or four or half 
a dozen of these “fool-proof” glamou1 
stocks falling out of bed at the same 
time. It could happen. Perhaps it 
won't. 

In my opinion, this could happen 
without hurting the conventional 
“value” stocks much. Indeed, it might 
help them. This is especially true 
since many of these conventional 
stocks actually possess definite growth 
possibilities in addition to selling at 
only seven to 15 times earnings. 

Take United Shoe Machinery (59) 
as an example. Including the undis- 
tributed equity in the earnings of 
foreign subsidiaries, this old company 
(which has paid dividends on its stock 
in every year since 1905) earned $6.22 
a share in the year ended Feb. 29. 
This stock is selling at less than ten 
times earnings and the company 1) 
still derives an important part of its 
income from leasing rather than 
selling machinery, 2) in recent years 
has become interested in new atomic, 
automation, plastic and similar fields 
to such an extent that 37% of last 
year’s merchandise sales were to non- 
shoe industry customers, 3) has ad- 
justed itself to the terms of the 
important antitrust consent decree, 4) 
has acquired new blood in manage- 
ment and 5) continues to witness wide 
gains in its important overseas 
business. A stock like this possesses 
appreciation possibilities while paying 
dividends of $2.50 a share plus extras. 
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It makes sense to buy it and hold it. 

Champion Paper (34) 
$1.20 a share, and probably earning at 
the rate of at least $2.50 a share with- 
out the full benefits of recent impor- 
tant plant expansion. The _ stock’s 
earnings over the past 19 years had an 
annual growth rate of 13.28% com- 
pounded against 14.6% for Inter- 
national Paper and 9.26% for Kim- 
berly-Clark. Growth has slowed down 
in the past three years for reasons too 
complicated to explain in a brief para- 
graph. But this happens, from time to 
time, for all growth companies. The 
stock sold as high as 50%4 just last 
year. A new and younger management 
and heavy plant expenditures not yet 
fully reflected in earnings should 
make this deflated issue a good stock 
to own. Furthermore, the paper 
business looks better than it has for 
many months. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper (31) paying 
$1.50, sells at about 12 times this year’s 
estimated profits of around $2.85 a 
share. Not long ago it sold as high as 
51. This company has a high pre-tax 
profit margin, 21% last year and 
21.5% in 1958. 

Chrysler (46) has not been a stock 
of which this column should be proud. 
Some bad guesses have been made 
about it. It is deservedly unpopular. 
The coming report for the June 
quarter, in spite of the company’s 
better market penetration, probably 
will show less than $1.50 a share 
earned in the three months. 
margins are poor, due to premium 
steel write-offs and an unfavorable 
products mix—too many compacts 
priced too low. Underneath, however, 


real progress is being made in improv- | 
ing the Chrysler operating practices | 


and mastering the profit margin 


problem, which is basic to the com- | 


pany. For what it is worth, I think this 
is the wrong time to sell the stock, 
although it may be too early to buy it. 

For those who want to speculate, 
New York Central (23) looks interest- 
ing. The management has improved 
greatly, and it is not going to let the 
New York Central be squeezed out of 
this merger movement which is gain- 
ing such high momentum. I like the 
unpopular rails here, and think some 
real money will be made in rail shares 
this fall. Among the good ones to own, 
I think are Atlantic Coast Line, Nor- 
folk & Western, Southern Railway, 
Northern Pacific and Illinois Central 
. . . I also expect the airlines to do 


better this summer. Of course neither | 


the rails nor the air transport issues 
should be bought with the idea of 


holding them too permanently. They | 
except | 
possibly for Norfolk & Western and | 


are “opportunistic” stocks, 
Kansas City Southern. 
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We don't know all the answers 


No broker does. If he did, he’d retire. But to keep our own 
batting average up, we spend more than a million dollars a year 
on a Research Department just to gather facts about securities— 
something a lot more substantial than hunch or hearsay. 

Our representatives are equipped to give these facts about 
securities to our customers. And there’s no charge. Our only 
compensation is the commissions we get on their business—as a 
matter of policy, the minimum commissions we can charge on 
any organized exchange. 

If the facts we have about particular securities would be helpful 
to you... 

Or if you'd like to have a thorough-going and objective analysis 
of your entire portfolio . . . just ask. 

Our answer won't cost you a thing—won’t obligate you in any 
way. Simply address — 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
131 offices bere and abroad 
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NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes. The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 

Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
affecting your business and personal in- 
come. You get facts in time to protect 
your interests or seize a profit. 

If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 90 
days and see what it can do for YOU. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 
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LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


pays you A’ 9” on savings | 


© 444% current annual rate, dividends paid quar- 
terly © World headquarters for the savings of 
150,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 63 foreign countries © Same, sound man- 
agement policies since 1925 © $34,000,000 reserves 
@ Resources over $%-billion © Accounts insured 
by F.S.L.LC. © Funds received by 10th of month, 
earn from Ist © We pay postage both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS FOR SAVINGS 
oo | + yt “The California men on 
and 


money in the Golden State! 


California Federal Savings Association 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angelés 54, Calif. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Mid-Year Outlook 


| THaT seasonal phenomenon, the mid- 


year rally, got under way just a bit 
ahead of its usual schedule. In its 


| early stage it was vigorous as well as 
| broad, and the quality of leadership 


was superb. No wonder the fears 
which had plagued the market only a 
few weeks ago were quickly dispelled, 
and when the D-J industrial stock 


| average moved once again within 


hailing distance of its all-time peak, 
it was only natural to ask whether 
we are headed for a new bull market. 

In my opinion, fundamental con- 
ditions do not favor the kind of broad, 
sweeping and sustained advance which 
would merit the designation of bull 
market such as we had in 1958 when 
the country emerged from a recession. 
This mid-year rally, it seems to me, 
has greater resemblance to the sea- 
sonal advances in the summers of 
1959, 1957 and 1956. In each case a 
peak was reached late in July or early 
in August, and all three rallies were 
followed by declines of considerable 
magnitude. It is my conclusion that 
this is the time to put one’s financial 
house in good order rather than to 
get more deeply involved. 

Although the multitude of com- 
paratively depressed stocks partici- 
pated in this rally to a sufficient 
degree to permit the use of the term 
“broad” and to rekindle hopes for a 
new bull market, the recent recovery 
has merely underscored the great 
selectivity which has characterized 


_ the market since the turn of the 


year. The favorites of recent months 
are still the favorites of the day, only 
more so, and perhaps with somewhat 
greater emphasis on_ established 
quality. In other words, it is stocks 


like IBM, East- 
man Kodak and 
Minnesota Mining 
which are in the 
limelight rather 
than the Junior 
League. 

Analysts bewail 
the fact that so many of the stocks 
which they really like and which they 
would want to recommend for in- 
vestment, are selling at prices where 
they are no longer attractive. I am 
not referring only to the wunderkinder 
where valuations are largely based on 
imagination rather than probabilities. 
But since there is no limit to imagina- 
tion, there is no way to determine in 
advance how far they may be carried 
by unbridled enthusiasm and promo- 
tion. Perhaps a few examples listed 
below will best illustrate why it is 
becoming so difficult to recommend, in 
good conscience, some of our favorite 
stocks of earlier days in various 
industries. 

I still like these stocks, every one of 
them, and in most instances present 
prices are not too unreasonable in 
relation to our earnings projections 
for the current year, provided a fairly 
steep upward trend of profits will be 
maintained in the years ahead. But it 
is one thing to say that investors 
should hold on to these stocks; it is 
quite a different matter to advise their 
purchase now, without reservation. 

With most of the favorably situated, 
desirable stocks selling at well over 
20 times this year’s estimated earnings, 
which in all instances would be record 
profits, it may come as a surprise that 
the shares of some of the largest and 
most prominent corporations are un- 





1959 

Low 
American Electric Power 45% 
Gen. Tel. & Electronics 20 
Bristol-Myers 2256 
Vick Chemical 42 
Procter & Gamble 734 
Eastman Kodak 685s 
Motorola 28% 
Westinghouse Electric 35% 
Kimberly-Clark 59 


1959 

High 
Anaconda Co. 745 
Borg-Warner 4812 
Ford Motor 932 
Royal Dutch Petroleum 50% 
U.S. Rubber 69% 





ONETIME FAVORITES 


*fiscal year. 


SOUND STOCKS WITH GOOD EARNINGS 


Est. 1960 
Earnings 
57% $2.50 
34 1.20 
62% 2.25 
1242 3.35* 
120 5.00* 
136% 3.65 
98 4.20 
65 3.00 
81% 3.51* 


Recent 
High 


Recent Est. 1960 
Low Earnings 
46% $6.00 
36% 4.00 
64% 8.25 
36% 4.10 
4812 5.00 
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Time to Buy? 


16 GOLD 
STOCKS 


Most experts do not now expect a real E 
Bear Market. But some do expect a » 
‘gold crisis’ and a few smart investors 
have started to buy es stocks. — 
these com tries * 
off gold’ id’ from 1928 to 1934. In th the 
last 10 soem ¢ over 60 nations have de- 
valued their wid tow Early in the 1928 
34 period, gold began to leave Fort 
Knox. Since 1958, over $3 billion y g 
gold has again gone out. The U. es 
id not actually raise the price of cotd 3 
until January, 1934. But gold stocks ~ 
began to soar early, on talk of higher © 
prices. Alaska Juneau was only 1 in © 
1927. It went to 10 3/8 in 1928 and on © 
to a high of 33 in 1933. Dome went © 
from 8in 1928 to 46in 1934. In another © 
‘gold crisis’ certain gold stocks are ~ 
again im to rise sharply, perhaps ~ 
even dou or = ale o help you © 
prepare now, our Editors have selected © 
16 Gold Stocks for the Period Ahead’ 
and made ‘4 Definite Investment Plans.’ 
Their Report is yours as a bonus now © 
when you send just $1 (new readers © 
only) to try our weekly advisory service © 
“The Growth Stock Letter’ for the next ~ 
2 weeks. Mail this ad, your name, ad- © 
dress and $1 today to pt. F-56 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MASS. 











Opportunities in WARRANTS 


if you are interested in each $1 do 
the work of $100 or $1, , FH | 
mar you be interes 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to 
day's market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

a not miss the most widely-praised and 

gat full- ve M study of its kind—'‘'THE 

CULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" -! Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 
zou should know abhout, send $2.00 to 


M. Associates, Dept G&D» 


F158, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. or send for 
free descriptive folder. 

FOR SMART INVESTORS ONLY! 

COMPLETE 
PORTFOLIO SALES & PURCHASES 

COMPLETE Portfolio Sales & Purchases 
of over 60 of the Leading Mutual Funds, 
PLUS Fund News and Fund Investment 
Information, all in July issue of Mutual 
Fund Reporter; issued monthly. ONLY 


$6.00 a year. Send check to: The Mutual 
Fund Reporter, Box 164, Fair Haven, New 




















PUT & CALL COURSE 
We offer the “Put & Call Option 
Course’’— held at the Lg = — pe 


now by mail. For free 
Phone YUkon 6-8335 or Write 


THOMAS, HAAB & BOTTS: 


jot 
4 Mow York 4, 0. ¥. 


MAIL 
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| wanted 


, value of the assets should be 


and comparatively cheap 
despite the fact that they are 
eminently sound and their earnings 
good (see p. 40). 

Even after participating in the re- 
cent rally to some degree, every one of 
these five stocks, except U.S. Rubber, 
is still selling at less than ten times 
this year’s earnings. They may lack 
glamour and intriguing growth pros- 
pects, but these companies have solid 
financial strength and they have 
proven their ability to survive times 
of great adversity. 

A good speculation should be based 
either on inherent values which are 
appreciably above the prevailing price 


of a stock and at the same time hold | 


promise of realization in the foresee- 
able future, or on a favorable earnings 
trend that is predictable with reason- 
able assurance of attainment. A specu- 
lation, of course, is not a sure thing, 
but once the element of uncertainty 
is gone, it ceases to be a speculation, 
and the profit potential is gone too. 

A situation that seems to qualify as 
a good speculation on both counts 
appears to be Loew’s Theatres, Inc. 
(16), spun off last year from Loew’s, 
Inc. On the surface, Loew’s Theatres 
looks like an uninspiring situation 
with earnings of less than $1 a share 
and no dividends. 
value is some six points above the 
market price, the motion picture 
theatres have been producing only a 
meager return on the investment. 

The seemingly drab outlook is about 
to undergo a drastic change now that 


the Tisch brothers have acquired a | 


major interest in Loew’s Theatres and 
have taken an active part in manage- 
ment. The Tisches have earned a 
reputation of astuteness in real estate 
and in the operation of hotels. They 
are not handicapped by nostalgic 
memories of the movie theatres, but 
are concerned primarily with develop- 
ing earnings which are appropriate 
to the great values in the numerous 
theatre properties. 

The first major step will be the con- 
struction of an 800-room hotel, the 
Americana, on Lexington Avenue and 
5lst Street in New York where a 
Loew’s theatre used to stand. Another 
theatre on East 72nd Street is about 
to be razed with a signficant increase 
in income. Numerous properties will 
be similarly developed by the new 
management which not only has a 
major stake in this company, but has | 
proven its ability in this field in an 
impressive manner. The effect on 
earnings as well as on the realizable 
of 
significant proportions. The principal 
risk, which is beyond appraisal, is a 
severe depression with a resultant de- 


| cline of real-estate values. 
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The Bache Selected List 
now ready—52 pages 
of recommendations 
covering 524 stocks 

in 41 industries 


This important investor 
publication pinpoints each 
stock...“ switch or hold” 
. rates their investment 
and 


shorter-term selections, 


buy, 


quality ... gives long- 
current dividend favorites. 
Call your Bache representative 


for a copy, or send coupon. 


Founded 1879 


Members of all leading Exchanges 
Mutual Funds 


Digby 4-3600 
Offices in Principal Cities 


BACHE & CO. 


Please send me the new Bache Selected List. 


36 WALL ST., NEW YORK | 
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Free COMMODEX Charts 


SOYBEANS:WHEAT 
RYE*CORN-OATS 
EGGS » POTATOES 
FATS&OILS-MEAL 


COMMODEX 
SYSTEM 


of Automatic Trading 
In Commodity Futures 
By Edward B. Gotthelf 


Foreword by 
Llewellyn Watts Jr., Chairman, 
The New York Mercantile Exchange 


some MODEX helps you trade peteaity 


ing on ig strength. 

STEM: Selle what every trader 

know about these fast-moving markets and 
teaches how to pick and follow trends. Send 
for free charts, nee for all futures con- 
tracts and full details 


COMMODEX 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6730 











How * saved me from 
an investment blunder 


From a Barron’s reader 


When a friend suggested I buy a certain stock. 
I thought it might be a good thing for me. 
That was some months ago. But before risking 
my money, I decided to look further. I asked 
myself, “How does this stock compare with 
others in value?” 

So I took a trial subscription to Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This 
cost me only $5, and it has saved me hundreds. 

In less than a month, I saw a number of at- 
tractive investment situations in Barron's. Any 
one of them looked better for me than my 
friend's suggestion—and I picked one. 

I was right. My investment has gone up in 
value and pays me a good return—while my 
friend’s stock has done poorly. Thanks to Bar- 
ron’s I saved myself from a costly blunder. 

P.S.—I told my friend, and he’s now a Bar- 
ron’s subscriber, too. 


No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones. 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 


why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events . . . the per- 
spective you must have to anticipate trends and 
grasp profitable investment opportunities. 

or yourself how important Barron's can 


be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it | : : 
ae) been paid each year since 1902. 


for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear 
out this ad and send it today with your check: 
or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron's, 392 
Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-71 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


Some Particular Favorites 


Tus issue I would like to tell you 


| about four companies which I think 
| are attractive at this time. 


Beech-Nut Life Savers, after reach- 
in a high of 44 in December 1958, de- 
clined to a low of 32 in March this 
year. Since then, it has gradually re- 
covered to around 39. In my judgment, 
it looks like an attractive buy for in- 
come and moderate long-term ap- 
preciation. 

The company is the result of a 
merger in 1956 of Beech-Nut Packing 
Co. and Life Savers Corp. Beech-Nut 
is a leading manufacturer of chewing 
gum, beechies, peanut butter, coffee 
and baby foods, and in addition con- 
trols the Fairmont Box Co. Life Sav- 
ers Corp. produces mints and drops. 


_ Cough drops sold under the name of 


Pine Bros. are also made and are sold 
in the United States and Canada. “Life 
Savers” are sold throughout the world. 
Last February, Beech-Nut and Gen- 
eral Milk (controlled by Carnation 
and Pet Milk), announced a joint ven- 
ture for the manufacture and sale of 


| baby food and chewing gum abroad. 
| A new plant is being built in West 
| Germany, and it is the intention of 


management to further expand to 
other European common market coun- 
tries. Sales in future years could be 
importantly supplemented by this op- 
eration. 

During the last decade, volume of 


| business has risen from $72.6 million 


in 1950 to an estimated $125 million 
this year. Yet earnings during that 
era improved very little. In fact, they 
are virtually unchanged, with this 
year’s net estimated at about $2.75 


| per share. However, rejuvenated man- 


agement is anxious to expand from 
here, and the move abroad is evidence 
of this effort. New product develop- 
ment and possible future acquisitions 
should also play an important part in 
upping earnings during the years 
ahead. 

Meanwhile, finances are extremely 
strong. At the year end, working capi- 
tal stood at $53.1 million, with cash 
items alone running approximately 


cs ieenhaeedaiien ales whewent4 three times greater than current lia- 


bilities. Capitalization is small, con- 
sisting of $4.5 million in funded debt, 
and 3.2 million shares of common 


| stock, 1042% of which is controlled by 


the Arkell family. The current indi- 
cated annual dividend rate is $1.60 
and the yield is 4.2%. A dividend has 


Beech-Nut Life Savers is a fine com- 


| pany and should show accelerated 


growth during the 
decade ahead. 

Sales of Federal 
Paper Board (rec- 
ommended here 
previously), have 
risen from $19.1 
million in 1950 to 
an estimated $93 
million in 1960—largely via _ the 
merger route. Earlier this year, the 
company merged with the Manchester 
Board & Paper Co. of Richmond, Va., 
thereby establishing an operation in 
the South. Previously, facilities had 
been located in the East and Midwest. 
“Substantial expenses incurred in 
anticipation of expanded operations 
in the South and problems involved 
in establishing the company in new 
market areas” held earnings back 
during the first quarter of this year. 
However, for the full year, it is ex- 
pected and hoped that earnings will 
compare favorably with the $4.02 a 
share earned in 1959. The stock re- 
cently sold at 35, which compares 
with a 1959 high of 56, and would 
appear undervalued. The indicated 
$2 annual dividend affords a yield of 
5.7%. Finances are strong, with a 
current ratio of 4% to 1. This is an 
excellent company and should be a 
good one to own for long-term ap- 
preciation, plus a reasonable return. 

Pillsbury Co. is the second largest 
milling concern in the country, being 
engaged in the manufacturing and 
selling of flour, livestock feeds, 
etc. Volume of business is substan- 
tial, having totaled approximately $360 
million in 1959. Earnings have been 
under pressure recently, largely as a 
result of strikes at the company’s 
Springfield, Ill. plant. Reduced de- 
mand for livestock feed has also been 
a factor. For the full year, earnings 
of $3.20 per share vs. $3.80 per share 
in 1959 are estimated. New products 
currently being test-marketed should 
help next year’s net. The stock recent- 
ly sold at 33 vs. a 1959 high of 49. 
The yield is 4.2% on the $1.40 annual 
dividend. Dividends have been paid 
each year since 1924. Purchases in 
this area ought to work out favorably. 

Siegler Corp. is a relatively new 
company, having been incorporated 
in 1954. It is engaged mainly in elec- 
tronics, specialized machinery (ma- 
terials handling), and heating and 
cooling. As an electronics specialist, 
the company manufactures a well- 
rounded line of products for the mili- 
tary, industry, commerce and the con- 
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sumer. Included are such items as 
space communications tracking sys- 
tems; missile instrumentation systems; 
closed-circuit TV for rocket and mis- 


sile launching viewing and military 
intelligence; weather forecasting in- | 
strumentation; tape recording equip- | 


ment; high power amplifiers; special- 
ized telephone equipment; 
circuit industrial, 


high fidelity and stereophonic com- 
ponents; tape recorders, etc. 
Among its special machinery and 


heating and cooling products are spin- | 


forge equipment and stretch press 
equipment (it is the world leader in 
these); new and replacement housing 
forced air heating and cooling sys- 
tems; water heaters, wall heaters, 
space heaters. In addition, Siegler re- 
cently acquired Magnetic Amplifiers, 
Inc., which manufactures flight control 
systems for use in aircraft and mis- 


siles; various types of power supplies | 


for both airborne and ground usage; 


commercial TACAN equipment used | 


in the U.S. Government airways mod- 


ernization program; automatic check- | 


out equipment using all solid state 
devices, and Servo systems and speed 


controls. All in all, Siegler operates | 


ten divisions. 


Sales since incorporation have risen | 


substantially, having increased from 


$6.58 million to $77 million in 1959. | 


For 1960 they are estimated at around 


$85 million. Earnings, while erratic | 


initially, have begun to show improve- 


ment during the last year, and for | 
the nine months ended last March, 
were $1.44 vs. $1.04 per share for the | 
same period a year ago. Current in- | 


dicated annual dividend, 40c plus 3% 
in stock. Finances are satisfactory, 


with a working capital position of $19.5 | 


million. Capitalization consists of $5.6 


million in long-term debt and 1.6 mil- | 


lion shares of common stock. Man- 


agement is well regarded and is ex- | 


tremely growth and _ research-con- 
scious, which should augur well for 
the company’s future. 

The stock ran up sharply from the 
end of 1958 to early 1959, at which 


time it reached a high of 45. It re- | 


acted to a low of 23 later that year. 
At the end of last year, it started up 
again and, a month or so ago, reached 
a high of 43. It subsequently reacted 
to around 38-39 where it was recently 
selling, and around which price pur- 


chases for capital appreciation should | 
prove rewarding. The management is | 


progressive and is anxious to do a 
good job. It is my guess that it will 
do so, and that the stock will be an 
excellent long-term speculation. 
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closed- | 
commercial and | 
educational TV; public address and | 
sound systems; professional recording | 
equipment; 3-way television, radio, | 
record-player equipment (Olympic); | 








IS TIME RUNNING OUT 
ON ELECTRONICS PROFITS? 


3 Exciting New Science Stocks 
for Spectacular 1960 Gains 


For investors who still hope to get in on 
the ground floor of the big new buying 
wave now sweeping many electronic stocks 
upward, the days for large profits are get- 
ting shorter. This is the experienced 
opinion of the editors of the recently 
launched Scrence & Evectronics INveEst- 
MENT LETTER . . . a specialized service 
concentrating on the exciting profit op- 
portunities to be found in America’s 
fastest growing industry. 


So rapidly have events been shifting 
in this burgeoning business that some 
companies which were virtually unknown 
just a few months ago are already emerg- 
ing as strong new profit leaders. How can 
these awakening giants of tomorrow be 
detected today from among the hundreds 
of companies in this field? 


How to Look for Big Gainers 


One way to get a stake in this mush- 
rooming new growth wave is to find com- 
panies with New Markets, New Products, 
and New Situations. It was the develop- 
ment of the mew transistor, for example, 
that shot Texas Instruments from 5% to 
245 in less than 6 years. It was a new 
market for magnetic tape that turned a 
$675 investment in Ampex into $13,700 in 
less than 4 years. And revolutionary uses 
of mew ultra-sonic techniques pushed a 
$1000 investment in Acoustica up to 
$30,000 in only 2 years 


To help you take advantage of the 
spectacular profit opportunities that are 
now developing in the electronics industry, 
the editors of the Scrence & ELectronics 
INVESTMENT Letter have chosen 3 of the 
stocks below for big advances in the next 
12 months. 


Which 3 of These 19 Stocks 
Promise Greatest 1960 Gains? 
Admiral Polarad 
Audio Devices Rheem Mfg 
Avco Servomechanisms 
Clarostat Square 
Clevite Sterling Prec. 

Collins Radio Temco 
El-Tronics Texas Inst: 
Lear rung Sol 
Magnavox U. S. Industries 
Maxon, W. L 

Each of these 3 stocks is candidly dis 
cussed in a new Special Report called: “3 
Excitinc GROWTH OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
Bic 1960 Prorits.” But they are not for 
the investor who wants stable dividend 
payers. They have been selected spe 
cifically for the man who wants action 
instead. Here’s what you will find in the 
Report: 

3 stocks which all have new markets, 

new situations or new products. All 3 

are in dynamic, fast-growing segments 

of the electronics industry. Each has a 

good, aggressive management behind it 

All 3 appear to have the unique poten- 

tials that place them high among today’ 

best profit opportunities. 


$ SPECIAL OFFER: To introduce you to our bi-weekly SCIENCE & ELECTRONICS 
INVESTMENT LETTER, we will send—for only $1—2 issues of our service plus (1) 
the Special Report described above and (2) a MYSTERY ELECTRONICS GROWTH 
STOCK recommendation which our Science editor believes could leave most 
other electronics issues far behind in the months immediately ahead. Just mail 
the coupon below with $1 today. 


Science & Electronics investment Letter 


Babson Park, Massachusetts 


Yes, send me your Special 
Report, your Mystery Growth 
Stock, plus 2 issues of the 
new SCIENCE & ELECTRON- 
ICS INVESTMENT LETTER. 
My $1 is enclosed. Address 


New Subscribers Only City 


Name 


Published by Spear & Staff, inc. 


Check box if you prefer a 3-month trial at special 
$25 rate. (Regular rate $30.) 








NATIONAL 
INVESTORS 


CORPORATION 
A Growth Stock Mutual Fund 


oe 


Payable June 30, 1960 
Record Date June 15, 1960 


66 Broadway, New York 6,N.Y 








BROAD STREET 
INVESTING 


CORPORATION 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 


—_—_—_ 


10 CENTS A SHARE. 


Payable June 30, 1960 
Record Date June 14, 1960 


66 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 














Chartcraft Weekly P&F 
Commodity Service 


A complete POINT & FIGURE Service for 
the trader .. . issued every Thursday. Cov- 
ers all popular commodities .. . giving buy 
—sell—and stop loss points .. . all illus- 
trated by point and figure charts. 


@ For 6-Week Subscription plus 
FREE Point & Figure Guide, 
Send $10.00 to... 
CHARTCRAFT, INC., DEPT. F-8 
(Division of Business Reports, Inc.) 
1 West Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 











The Interim Te T echnical Review 


Thorough appraisals of current & anticipated 

stock trends, stressin Ce yf selectivity & 

careful timing efforts. by professional 

& private investors & Kee rng as a thoughtful, 

ractical, moderate-cost service (bi-weekly). 

llustrated with Point & Fi charts. Details 
& free copy of recent issue from 
Dept. F-5, Box 91, Me a St. Sta., 
New York City 5, N 











CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


A'r% 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California’s oldest, 
one of the nation’s largest savings 
and loan associations 
es 

In 75 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend, nor have its doors ever been 
closed on a business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the Unite dl 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings andl 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may be ar- 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 

Funds placed by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 150 Million Dollars 


Founded 1885 


Convenient postage-free mail service 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California. 


TECHNICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Obsolescent Apathy 


Ir a stock repeatedly disappoints its 
followers over a long period of time, 
the market eventually develops a 
feeling of apathy for it. Usually, this 
attitude becomes so rigid that it 
tends to ignore even a tangible im- 
provement in underlying fundamen- 
tals, which presents the unprejudiced 
investor with a potentially profitable 
opportunity. 

A very real improvement in the 
affairs of Sperry Rand, 22-23, it 
seems to me, is overtaking the mar- 
ket’s skepticism toward the stock. 
The company’s management has been 
strengthened, new policies seem to 
be paying off, and new products 
are being aggressively promoted. 
Essentially, Sperry remains a “sci- 
ence” company, with a large pro- 
portion of sales in instrumentation. 
controls, and business machines. 
Under guidance of men who came 
over from IBM, Sperry threatens 
to become a weighty factor in elec- 
tronic data-processing equipment. Or- 
ders are said to be picking up at a 
rising clip and, more important, a 
better profitability is being established. 
There is, in short, reason to speculate 
that the company’s rate of growth can 
accelerate; if the market accepts this 
view, Sperry’s earnings are almost 
certain to be valued at a higher mul- 
tiple than they are now. 

Here are some figures to illus- 
trate what I have in mind. For the 
year to March 31, 1960, SY reported 
net per share at $1.30, up about 35% 
from the 96c earned in fiscal 1959. 
Thus, the current price is a little more 
than 17 times last-reported net, which 
is somewhat more than the current av- 
erage ratio for the market as a whole. 
Sales were $1.17 billion, or about 17°% 
above the year-earlier rate, indicating 
better profit margins. Perhaps even 
more significant is the fact that 
cash flow (net profit before non- 


by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 
cash depreciation 

charges) is quite 

substantial and 

going up. For fis- 

cal 1959 it was a 

shade over $2 a 

share; for the 

year just com- 

pleted, $2.53 a 

share. For the 

new fiscal year I have seen esti- 
mates running as high as $3 a share 
for cash income and around $1.50 
for net profit after depreciation. So 
we can say that SY is currently 
selling for about nine times last- 
reported cash income and under eight 
times 1960-61’s estimate. 

By comparison, IBM stock is being 
valued at about 27 times last year’s 
cash income. While I don’t mean to 
imply that SY at this time deserves an 
IBM rating, there is obviously plenty 
of room for a higher multiple. By 
another standard of comparison, 
IBM’s equity is priced in today’s 
market at about $9% billion, or 17 
times 1959 sales volume. Sperry’s 
common stock issue, on the other 
hand, is priced at about $650 million, 
or about one half of last year’s sales. 
Since a large part of Sperry’s busi- 
ness is in defense orders, this valua- 
tion of its sales may be appropriate. 
But the company now has an order 
backlog of $228 million for data- 
processing equipment, equal to about 
20% of 1959-60 sales volume. Pre- 
sumably, this proportion will in- 
crease, so once current apathy and 
skepticism are shaken off, the market 
may come to feel that Sperry’s busi- 
ness deserves a higher valuation. 

I have placed greater emphasis than 
I usually do in these articles on funda- 
mental factors because they dovetail 
so neatly with the technical considera- 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 
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tions, which suggest that Sperry 
shares are now in a position to do 
considerably better. As you can see, 
since April 1956 Sperry stock has 
been in a downtrend which we can 
identify by trendline Z. Under this 
line, we can make out three distinct 
major trends: (1) downtrend X of 
1956-58; (2) uptrend B of 1958-59; 
and (3) the current downtrend be- 
tween trend parallels Y and Y. 

For example, you will note the typi- 
cal reversal base between columns No. 
1 and 3, wherein downtrend X gave 
way to uptrend B. The 12 price- 
reversal columns in this base give us 
a “minimum” target price of 30, i.e., 
12 units above the bottom of the base 
(18). While at the time this target 
suggested that uptrend B might carry 
beyond the 1956 high (29), which had 
duplicated the earlier 1955 top. As it 
turned out, however, there was too 
much supply of stock in the high 20s, 
and as a result uptrend B could work 
out the technical P&F implications of 
only half the preceding reversal base 
(columns No. 2 to 3), suggested by 
the target at 28. 

When the general market turned 
weak last summer, the SY chart devel- 
oped a top reversal (between columns 
No. 4 and 5) from which a target at 
21 could be projected. The ensuing 
decline reached 22 in September and 
leveled off along with the market at 


large. In November, at column No. 6, 
a rally to 25 completed a new base 
just large enough for a target at 26, 
which was reached and ran into sup- 
ply from high-cost stock in December. 
In January, new market weakness 
again carried the stock before it, and 
in April the original 1959 top-reversal 
target at 21 was made good. (At this 
point it became possible to plot the 
downtrend parallels Y and Y1.) Since 
then, minor-trend activity has rallied 
the stock to 25 and most recently set 
it back to the current level. 

What’s the technical position now? 
First of all, by P&F standards, no 
downside targets remain open on our 
chart; so we could assume that down- 
trends X and Y have amply liquidated 
the top reversals of 1956 and 1959, 
respectively. Secondly, it should be 
significant that the technically indi- 
cated low point for downtrend Y 
stands above the low of the preceding 
major downtrend (18). If we stipu- 
late that the April low at 21 can be 
final for downtrend Y, two alterna- 
tives are open: either SY will go into 
a protracted trading range between 
21-22 and 27-28, or else its price ac- 
tion will evolve into a new major 
uptrena. In the first instance, we 
would be presented with a 25%-30% 
trading range that could be usefully 
exploited; in the second, we would 


look for a rise to at least 29-30, i.e., 


a minimum of one point above the 
1956 or 1959 highs, involving a rise of 
some 30% from current levels. 

P&F analysis suggests that techni- 
cal probabilities now favor the major- 
uptrend alternative. As you can see, 
price action since January (column 
No. 7) has been tracing out what 
looks suspiciously like a new rever- 
sal base, which would become large 
enough with the next minor upswing 
to give us a tentative target (unshaded 
circle at 29), above last year’s high, 
from a count of price reversals 
between columns No. 7 and 8 
More important, however, is that a 
rally to 28 would complete the entire 
price action to the right of column 
No. 5 as a much larger reversal base 
from which we could plot a tentative 
target at 36. This target suggests to 
me that a new major uptrend in 
Sperry stock would probably carry 
beyond upper trend parallel Al, which 
would naturally imply a steeper rate 
of climb and would tie in nicely with 
the fundamental indications of an 
improved growth rate for the com- 
pany. 

The going would probably be slow 
until the last skeptic had sold his 
stock in the 26-29 range; beyond that 
level, there should be greater vola- 
tility. For the nearer term, mean- 
while, I doubt there is much risk of 
a drop to a new low at 20. 
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Just Peblished...and Bigger, More Useful Then Ever! Order your copy NOW! 


\ FINANCIAL INVESTOR’S GUIDE TO 


WORLD'S 


Prepared by the staff of 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
which has been 
serving investors for 
57 years. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
WRITE: 


“_.. more useful in- 
formation for $5 
than I have obtained 
anywhere else at a 
comparable price.” 


Livermore, Calif. 
“Each edition gets 
shopworn from con- 
stant use. 








. A., Peoria, Tl. 


1960 


200 MORE STOCKS! 
5000 MORE BASIC FACTS! 


and still only a 
... or FREE with offer below 


Each year additional thousands of investors buy a 
copy of “Stock Facrocrarn” Manual—the world’s big- 
gest bargain of investment information and guidance 
to wiser, more profitable investing. For nowhere else 
can be found so many useful facts and res on so 
many companies and their stocks at such low cost. 
This 320-page ready-reference gives you quick, ac- 
curate answers to questions about each company’s: 


his 8 * earni record 
© Renee eas @ 68 years’ earnings 


ition @ Mergers, stock splits, etc. 
© Seuvens of rvense @ New deve 
@ Dividend record 


@ Ratios, stock's book value, etc. 

. and also FINANCIAL WORLD's own opinion 
on future growth and earnings prospects, good and 
bad points, etc. 


ACT QUICKLY—ONLY ONE EDITION A YEAR 
Judging by the tremendous advance demand for each 
annual tion—exceedi that of any previous edi- 
tions—no source book of basic investment guidance 
is more widely and regularly consulted. To get “Srocx 
Factocrapu” Manual alone, return the coupon with your 


OVER 2000 STOCKS 


check for $5. Or get it without one cent of additional 
cost with a 6-month trial subscription to Franca. 
Wortp's comprehensive 4-part investment service: 26 
weekly issues of Financia, Wortp, America’s pioneer 
investment magazine ...6 monthly supplements of 
“Independent Appraisals” of up to 1 stocks and 
Advice-by-Mail as often as once a week on any stock 
you inquire about that interests you at the particular 
time .. . all for $12. Additional savings: all the above 
services for one year at $20. 


Toke your choice, but send your order ot once to ensure de- 
livery w delay. 
7 ——-ORDER ON 30-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE—— — 


FINANCIAL WORLD, Dept. FB-71 

17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 

For payment enclosed, please enter my order for 
the following: 


0 copies of 1960 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH 
Manual at $5 each. 


(Manual also available at bookstores.) 


() 6-month trial subscription to Frvanciat Wortp's 
4-part service including 1960 “Factograph"’— all 
for $12. 


[) 1-year subscription to the 4-part service, includ- 
ing “Factograph” at only , 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
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now ? 
Keystone Income Fund 
estment Fund 
A Movmsrities selected for 


CURRENT INCOME 


LATER? 
Keystone Growth Fund 
A Mutual Investment Fund 


for possible long term 
growth of capital and 


FUTURE INCOME 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY, G-22 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectus describing 
(C Keystone Income Fund (_) Keystone Growth Fund 
Name 
Address 


























free 


booklet-prospectus 


Petroleum Shares 


of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund founded in 1933, which 
offers an investment in the growth pos- 
sibilities of selected common stocks of 
the oil and gas industry. Mail this 
Advertisement. 

Name 





Address 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
80 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











vy. ROWE PRICE | 
GROWTH STOCK 
FUND, IMC. 


= \) BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 

OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or commission. 

REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1%. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 

















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
oe 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held today de- 
clared a 24%4% stock divi- 
dend on its outstanding 
Common Stock and Voting 
Trust Certificates for com- 
mon stock, payable in com- 
mon stock on July 29, 1960 
to stockholders of record 
jJune 30, 1960. 
LEO JAFFE 
First Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


New York, June 10, 1960 
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| subsidiary of Channing Corp., 


THE FUNDS 


Sales Ethics: 
PEACE ON THE RANGE? 


Mutuat fund salesmen and life insur- 
ance agents, like so many sheepmen 
and cattlemen in the Old West. have 


| often bitterly accused each other of 


invading one another’s pastures. Last 
month, a new attempt was made to 
get peace on the sales range. Acting 
jointly, the National Association of 
Investment Companies (representing 
the funds) and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters (represent- 
ing the insurance companies) pub- 
lished a new “Statement of Guiding 
Principles.” 

In its high-sounding preamble the 
statement reminded both insurance 
agents and mutual fund salesmen that 
they ought not “put personal advan- 
tage above the interest of individual 
clients.” More specifically, the state- 
ment spelled out nine “principles” of 
fair play for both sides in wooing 
prospective customers. The two most 
important principles: 

® No fee splitting. No mutual funder 
shall share in a life insurance sales- 
man’s commissions or vice versa. 

® No “twisting.” Twisting, in the jar- 
gon of the trade, is getting a client to 
give up an existing investment either 
in insurance or fund shares in order 
to buy the other. “The destruction of 
present plans of saving,” lectures the 
statement, “rarely proves to be in the 
best interest of the purchaser.” 

Conspicuous by its absence, how- 
ever, was any sort of machinery for 
punishing a sinner. Both sides are on 
record as believing that any griev- 
ances that might arise could best be 
handled informally. 

Still, salesmen are salesmen, busi- 
ness is business and competition is 
rough. At the highest levels all might 
henceforth be sweetness and light. 
But the betting was last month that 
out in the field, mutual fund sellers 
and insurance agents would continue 
sniping at each other and trying to 
rustle one another’s customers. 


Milestones: 


BACK IN ACTION 


ELEVEN months, a management scandal 


and one proxy fight after the Securi- 


| ties and Exchange Commission sus- 
| pended its registration statement, St. 


Louis-based Managed Funds, Inc., re- 
ceived permission last month to re- 
sume the sale of new shares. Now 
managed by Van Strum & Towne, a 
(which 


BeckcG Gas and Bleciria 


Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 178 


The Board of Directors on 
June 15, 1960, declared a 
cash dividend for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year of 
65 cents per share upon 
the Company's common 
capital stock. This divi- 
dend will be paid by 
check on July 15, 1960, to 
common stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business on June 24, 1960. 


K. C. CHRISTENSEN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
San Francisco, Calif. 





RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


87% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
July 1, 1960 to September 30, 1960, 
payable October 1, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 6, 1960. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable July 25, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 17, 1960. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., June 3, 1960 





tT. Of ». 

Dri-Gontinentad 
ew 
Corporation 


A Diversified Closed-End 
Investment Company 
Second Quarter Dividends 
Record Date June 21, 1960 
30 cents a share 


on the COMMON STOCK 
Payable July 1, 1960 


67% cents a share on the 
$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 
Payable July 1, 1960 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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FUNDS current annual rate 
VS. THE MARKET EARN MORE 7a ky y 
2 


on Insured Savings 
in Southern California eS ee 


1 0 
Earn more on your money with a savings account 2 0 
at World Savings. The great shift of population 


and business activity to Southern California has 
1949=100 brought about increased earning power for save- INSURED SAVINGS 
by-mail investors. Send for free booklet or air mail 
funds to World Savings and receive booklet with 
savings passbook by return air mail. 


Your dividends are compounded quarterly 

Our resources are now over $58,000,000.00 
Each account insured to $10,000 by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
Member of Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Air Mail postage paid both ways 

Accounts opened by the 10th of any month 
earn from the Ist 


defeated Townsend Management Corp. Air Mail funds to: 

in a proxy battle last March). Man- 

aged Funds has a good deal of ground WORLD ) SAVINGS 
to make up. From total net assets of | AND LOAN 
$84.8 million last summer, redemptions | ASSOCIATION 


have cut Managed Funds’ portfolio to 
just $57 million. 


Portfolios: Long Beach Bivd. at imperial « Lynwood 9, California 
In the heart of Los Angeles County 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS —_——- — . 





1 
A FEW years ago, mutual funds were 


among the steel industry’s best boost- 
ers. But recently they have been 
cutting their steel holdings. Welling- 
ton Fund’s steel analyst, Edmund A. 
Mennis thus expressed the sentiments 
of many of his colleagues last month. 
“I think,” said he, “that steel is in for 
a fundamental reappraisal.” 

Behind that view lay far more than / / “ail 
the industry’s currently low (62%) i i 
operating rates. Like many another iil Ht 
analyst, Mennis was coming to believe min 
that steel’s biggest years for earnings i wil} 
growth might well lie behind it. And, HI 
like many another fund, Wellington 
was acting on its analyst’s judgment. 

In the past year, Wellington has 

sharply reduced its steel holdings, 

cutting the number of shares it holds Wt ait men 1 (Me 

in Republic by 42%, in U.S. Steel by V ) an 

55%, in Jones & Laughlin by 60%. All HATA tL oh WII i | 
told, where steel shares had made up 


6.8% of Wellington’s total assets at William A diversified mutual fund investing selectively in securities 


; of American business and industry with the objectives 
poe, sad wel oe token tam ve of achieving reasonable capital growth and of providing 
. Cc 


ates , a fair and reasonable current return to share owners. 
$1 billion 2 as April 1960 began. Street For prospectus see your investment dealer or send this coupon to 
Explained Mennis: “We don’t say the 


steel industry is going to hell in a hack. 
They have regular, well-protected und 
dividends, and we'll probably always ? 


1 WILLIAM STREET SALES, INC. 

' One William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

; Send me a prospectus and literature on 
' The One Wicutam Street Funp, Inc. 
: 
' 
’ 


have some in our portfolio. But we | 
don’t think they’ll show the capital nc. 


gains possibilities they once had.” 


Forsss,.sury .1, 1960 
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& LIGHT COMPANY 


June 30, 1960. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% 
preferred stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52% serial 
preferred stock, $1.54 per share on the 6.16% serial 
preferred stock, $1.41 per share on the 5.64% serial 
preferred stock, and 40 cents per share on the 
common stock of Pacific Power & Light Company 
have been declared for payment July 11, 1960, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


H. W. Millay, Secretary 


af 














Cities Service 
COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company declared 
a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share on its 
Common Stock, payable September 12, 1960, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business August 19, 1960. 


June 20, 1960. 


FRANKLIN K. Foster, Secretary 








CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 50 


Tus BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of Fifty-Five 
Cents (55¢) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company, 
payable August 15, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 15, 1960. 


JOHN MILLER, Secretary 





June 8, 1960 

















Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 55 cents 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of the Company, payable on 
July 29, 1960, to holders of record at 
the close of business on July 8, 1960. 
A. M. GOTTSCHALD 
May 26, 1960 Secretary 








UNIVERSAL MARION CORPORATION 


- * 


[he 
Nie, | 
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The Board of Directors of the 
Universal Marion Corpora- 
tion has declared a dividend 
of thirty-cents ($.30) per 
share on the Common Stock 
of the Corporation for the 
second quarter of 1960. The 
dividend is payable June 
29, 1960 to stockholders of 
record June 10, 1960. The 
Board also has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12'/2 per share on the 
4/2 % Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 11, 
1960, record June 10, 1960. 
M. C. Tomberlin 

Secretary 
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SCULLIN 


UTHERN 
STEEL PIPE & SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


COMPANY 


| LURIE 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 





put is in standard items, and 80% 
represents special orders. In turn, 
these orders come from programs of 
a cost reduction and quality control 
nature or are related to factory auto- 
mation. Obviously all three are in 
the spotlight today. This should be 
the company’s second best year, with 
sales approaching $90 million and 
earnings in the area of $4 per share. 
Despite a series of price reductions 
and one of the worst periods of price 
cutting in the can industry’s history 
(cans account for roughly half the 
company’s volume), Crown Cork & 
Seal sold more units in the first quar- 
ter than a year ago. Also, the full 
benefits of the vigorous plant rehabili- 
tation program which has been car- 
ried out in the past few years has not 
yet been fully reflected in earnings. 
Meanwhile, it’s significant to note 
that there has been no change in the 
prospect that Crown Cork & Seal’s 
1960 volume might exceed the $130- 
million level, with earnings bettering 
$3 per share. Crown Cork is the num- 
ber one factor by far in the Aerosol 
can business, and capacity for this 
item is steadily being expanded. The 
common stock remains an interesting 
capital gains speculation around 31. 
My reason for singling out these 
suczess story candidates is quite sim- 
ple. It’s doubtful that the economy 
as a whole has “taken off” on a new 
round of expansion. Sure, history 
suggests that the reduction in the dis- 
count rate will be followed by at 
least one additional step. But this is 
still an era in search of a new, major 
stimulus. Thus a “slow motion” busi- 
ness recovery is perhaps the best 
that’s indicated for the second half of 
the year. Furthermore, the market 
itself is still in a broad process of 
coming to grips with new underlying 
realities. One, for example, is the 
fact that there is a new balance of 
world economic and political power. 
Thus, while the immediate down- 
ward pressures have lessened. this 
is still a period of markets within 
markets, a market of stocks rather 
than an “old-fashioned” stock mar- 
ket. Two positive considerations are 
worthy of note. The field of specula- 
tive choice is widening, for new in- 
dustries (such as airlines and office 
equipment) are entering the upward 
phase of their own particular cycle. 
Past deterioration has been so selec- 
tive that a great many individual 
stocks (say the oils and metals) have 
been selling at the equivalent of per- 
haps 500-550 in the Dow rather than 
| prevailing at the 655-660 level. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 202 
65 cents per shore; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 53 

28 cents per shore; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 49 

28) cents per shore. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record July 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, July 30. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


June 16, 1960 


FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 
Common & Preferred Dividends: 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day declared the Rlisciee quarterly 
dividends: 
50¢ per share on Common Stock. 
2834 ¢ per share on the 4.6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock dividends are papiite 
July 15, 1960 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
29, 1960. 
Dividends on the 4.6% Cumulative 
$25 par value Preferred Stock are pay- 
able September 15, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record August 29, 1960. 
ROBERT A. WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 
a 14, 1960 
gota, New Jersey 
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AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
68th Cash Dividend On Common Stock 
The Board of Directors of American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company on June 8, 1960 declared 
a dividend of 12%¢ per share on the Common 
stock of the corporation, payable July 5, 1960 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
June 20, 1960. 
W. J. Marruews, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer 





NEXT ISSUE: 


The Last Frontier. In an industry shot through with uncertainty 


, Transconti- 


nental Gas Pipe Line’s Clyde McGraw has employed soft talk and shrewd man- 
agement to create a solid pattern of growth on the industry's last great market- 


ing frontier. For a behind-the-scenes look at TGPL, 


FOorBEs, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


see Forbes, next issue 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Men that can have communication 
in nothing else, can sympathetically 
eat together, can still rise into some 
glow of brotherhood over food and 
wine. —THOMAS CARLYLE. 


He that falls in love with himself 
will have no rivals. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


We would all rather be in the com- 
pany of somebody we like than in the 
company of the most superior being 
of our acquaintance. 

—FraNK SWINNERTON. 


An ideal is the most practical thing 
in the world, for it is a force behind 
action that must be reckoned with by 
the frankest materialist. 

—Epwarp H. Griccs. 


If it is sensible for the child to make 
an effort to learn how to be an adult, 
then it is essential for the adult to 
learn how to be aged. 

—Dr. Epwarp STIEcuiTz. 


A happy life must be to a great ex- 
tent a quiet life, for it is only in an 
atmosphere of quiet that true joy can 
live. —BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


In truth, people can generally make 
time for what they choose to do; it is 
not really the time but the will that 


is lacking. —Sir Joun Lupsock. 

You will do the greatest service to 
the state if you shall raise, not the 
roofs of the houses, but the souls of 
the citizens: for it is better that great 
souls should dwell in small houses 
rather than for mean slaves to lurk 
in great houses. —EPICTETUS. 


The sweetest and most inoffensive 
path of life leads through the avenues 
of science and learning; and whoever 
can either remove any obstruction in 
this way, or open up any new pros- 
pect, ought, so far, to be esteemed a 
benefactor to mankind. 

—Davin HuMeE. 


Everyone expects to go further than 
his father went; every one expects to 
be better than he was born and every 
generation has one big impulse in its 
heart—to exceed all the other genera- 
tions of the past in all the things that 
make life worth living. 

—Wiu1aM ALLEN WHITE. 
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Men are more important than tools. 
If you don’t believe so, put a good 
tool into the hands of a poor work- 
man. —Joun J. BERNET. 


Time is a breedy creature: the min- 
utes propagate hours, the hours beget 
days, the days raise huge families of 
months, and before we know it we 
are crowded out of this sweet life by 
mere surplus of time’s offspring. 

—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


With the exception of the instinct 
of self-preservation, the propensity 
for emulation is probably the strong- 
est and most alert and persistent of 
the economic motives proper. 

—THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 


B. C. FORBES: 


Concentrate on being a trou- 
ble-smoother; avoid being a 
trouble-raiser. Learn to get 
things done without friction, 
learn to get other people anxious 
to help you to get things done. 
Learn to be a frictionless func- 
tioner. Try to straighten out your 
own troubles. Be cooperative, 
not carping. Most executives 
have enough to do attending to 
their own responsibilities. The 
employee who exercises superior 
diplomacy, who gets along har- 
moniously with others, who de- 
velops aptitude for handling 
fellow employees, is one likely 
to be drawn by the boss nearer 
to him. 


Anybody can become angry—that is 
easy; but to be angry with the right 
person, to the right degree, and at the 
right time, and for the right purpose, 
and in the right way—that is not 
within everybody’s power and is not 
easy. —ARISTOTLE. 


It is a general error to suppose the 
loudest complainers for the public to 
be the most anxious for the welfare. 

—EpmuND Burke. 


Opinions cannot survive if one has 
no chance to fight for them. 
—THomas Mann. 


A man who causes fear cannot be 
free from fear. —EPICURUS. 


The vision of things to be done may 
come a long time before the way of 
doing them becomes clear, but woe to 
him who distrusts the vision. 

—JENKIN LLoyp JoNEs. 


Almost all men are intelligent. It is 
method that they lack. —F. W. Nicxo . 


I have ever held that the rod with 
which popular fancy invests criticism 
is properly the rod of divination: a 
hazel switch for the discovery of 
buried treasure, not a birch twig for 
the castigation of offenders. 

—ARTHUR SYMONS. 


Young people tell what they are 
doing, old people what they have done 
and fools what they wish to do. 

—FRENCH PROVERB. 


A thick skin is a gift from God. 
—KonrapD ADENAUER. 


Let the people know the truth and 
the country is safe. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


It is a thousand times better to have 
common sense without education than 
to have education without common 
sense. —Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 


Don’t part with your illusions. When 
they are gone you may still exist, but 
you have ceased to live. 

—Mark Twain. 


In seasons of tumult and discord bad 
men have most power; mental and 
moral excellence require peace and 
quietness. —Tacitus. 


When you have found out the pre- 
vailing passion of any man, remem- 
ber never to trust him where that 
passion is concerned. 

—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


> 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 








A Text... 


Sent in by C. H. Hanson, Oak- 
land, Calif. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Bread of deceit is sweet to a man; but 
afterwards his mouth shall be filled with 
gravel. 


—Proverss 20:17 
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ROCKWELL-STANDARD...Growth through leadership 


Millions in giant tools for planting cloverleafs! 


Started in 1956, the nation’s gigantic new Federal 
Highway Program is already pushing its way across 
many of our 50 states. Price tag for this project— 
with its 40,000 miles of highway and thousands of 
inter-connecting cloverleafs—is $65 billion. 

One of the top priority tasks of Rockwell-Standard 
is to supply vital components for the giant earth- 
moving and construction equipment so necessary 
to this massive undertaking. Through its vast 
coast-to-coast network of 22 manufacturing plants 
Rockwell-Standard supplies the greatest names in 


heavy-duty construction equipment with planetary 


This is one of a series of state- 
ments to acquaint you with the 
broad scope of the activities of 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


and other types of heavy-duty driving axles, trans- 
missions and torque converters, transfer cases 
brakes, front axles and universal joint assemblies 
In short, every component between engine and 
wheels. 

Rockwell-Standard’s guiding philosophy is two 
fold .. 


the growth and maintenance of a dynamic economy 


. the manufacture of products essential to 


and... progress through research, engineering and 
ansion. Both have been accomplished through 
50 years, by supplying valued customers with prod 


ucts that know no compromise with quality. 
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CORPORATION 


The 22 plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products + TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES + HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 

SIONS + GARY® GRATING + BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS + BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER® and COMMANDER 

ALTI-CRUISER® AIRCRAFT + AIR-MAZE® FILTERS + KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Plus these other Rockwell-Standard® products: 
AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS + AUTOMOTIVE SEATING + LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES + FORGINGS 





left — Butlerib™ panels 
for walls and roofs; 
right — Monopani®, the 
new pre-assembled, 
insulated curtain wall. 


NEW colors for Butler Buildings 


A new mark of quality for pre-engineered construction 


Butler’s latest advancement in color-coating, Butler-Tone, is a two-coat baked-on 
finish, firmly annealed to Butler wall and roof panels. This uniform coating is out- 
standing both in appearance and in resistance to weather, corrosion, impact and abra- 
sion. Only Butler coats the inside wall surface, too—a pleasing off-white. 

Butler-Tone colors are another reason why more and more people are turning to 
the Butler Building System as the lowest-cost way to build well. For your new build- 
ing, take advantage of the wide, clear spans of Butler rigid frames . . . the fast trouble- 
free construction ... and the dependable, talented services of the nationwide group 
of Butler Builders. 

Interested? See your Yellow Pages for the name of your Butler Builder, under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 75:2 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising « Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. » Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, III. 
Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ont. 
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